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“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them. 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where like gladiators, we must fight for them.”—Heine. 
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TRUSTS: THEIR CAUSES AND THE REMEDY. 





BY HON. MARION BUTLER. 
United States Senator for North Carolina. 





RUSTS are cancers—industrial cancers—on the body 
T politic. They are eating cancers; they are spreading 
cancers; they are fatal to the prosperity and life of 
the republic. Everybody admits this; everybody is opposed to 
trusts; yet trusts continue to thrive and prosper, and to mul- 
tiply each day. Why is this? Because the voters have been 
deceived and misled about the causes that produce trusts and 
the true remedy to root them up and crush them out. 

The last Republican legislature of New York appointed a 
committee to investigate trusts and report a bill to cure the 
evil. After many months of pretended investigation, the 
now famous Lexow anti-trust committee made a long report 
denouncing trusts and declaring that they were the overshad- 
owing evils of the age, yet closed by reporting that in the 
opinion of the committee the legislature was powerless to cor- 
rect the evil, and that the only remedy lay in Congress. 

In December, 1896, President Cleveland, in his last annual 
message to Congress, went out of his way to discuss the ques- 
tion of trusts. He warned the people against this growing 
menace to our industries and to our government, but closed 
by saying that Congress was powerless to remove the evil, and 
that the remedy lay with the legislatures of the several States. 

A few months later William McKinley was inaugurated 


President of the United States. In his inaugural address he 
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arraigned and denounced trusts more severely even than his 
predecessor. He said that the life of the republic demanded 
that this monster—this insidious and blighting curse—should 
be plucked from our industrial system. Yet he offered no 
remedy. He simply denounced the evil, nothing more. 

One would judge from the language of Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley that they were both honestly opposed to trusts; yet 
neither of them is opposed to the causes that produce 
trusts; both of them are the apologists, supporters, and de- 
fenders of the fundamentally evil agencies and conditions 
that inevitably produce and foster trusts. Indeed, it is well 
known that they were both nominated by the trusts, elected 
by the trusts, owned by the trusts, and therefore must serve 
the trusts. 

A few years ago the Republicans passed an anti-trust law 
which they said would remedy the evil. It did not. The 
Democratic party denounced the Republican anti-trust law as 
a sham and a fraud, and charged that the Republicans never 
intended to pass a law that would be effective. The Demo- 
cratic party under the Cleveland régime came into power. 
The Cleveland Democrats proceeded to pass an anti-trust law 
of their own, which they claimed would remove and eradicate 
the evil. It has not done so. To-day the Republican anti- 
trust law and the so-called Democratic anti-trust law are both 
on the statute book, side by side, and in full force. Yet 
trusts continue to grow and prosper and multiply in numbers 
as never before. What is the matter? The truth is that 
neither of these so-called anti-trust laws contains the true 
remedy. Neither of them is directed at the causes that pro- 
duce trusts. 

The so-called Democratic and Republican anti-trust laws 
now on the statute book are ineffective; first, because the evil 
laws now in existence and in full force, which inevitably pro- 
duce trusts, are not repealed; next, because the so-called anti- 
trust laws are not directed at any of the fundamental condi- 
tions that foster and promote the existence of trusts. A 
statute declaring that water shall not run downhill would be 
ineffective unless the statute should repeal the law of gravita- 
tion. To state it another way, the attempt to remove and 
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cure the industrial cancers called trusts with the so-called anti- 
trust laws is as futile and foolish as it would be for a physician 
to attempt to heal a cancer growing out of blood-poison by an 
application of salves. The only cure for such a cancer is a 
constitutional tonic that will remove the blood-poison from” 
the system. Dr. Cleveland and Dr. Sherman have each been 
applying their anti-trust salves to the industrial cancers on the 
body politic for years, while the disease has increased and the 
patient has grown sicker with each application. To-day the 
whole nation is sick nigh unto death with a chronic and consti- 
tutional disease, the complication of trusts that infest our in- 
dustrial system. These trusts can never be broken up until 
the causes that produce trusts are removed. 

What, then, are these causes? 

First, we must see what a trust is. A trust is a scheme or a 
device to establish a complete monopoly of any line of busi- 
ness. Whenever any number of individuals organize them- 
selves into a corporation and get a complete monopoly of any 
line of business, so that they can crush out all kinds of compe- 
tition and regulate absolutely the price of not only the manu- 
factured articles sold to the public, but also the raw material 
bought from the producers to make the articles, then we have 
a typical modern trust. But the all-important question is: how 
can any corporation get a complete monopoly of any line of 
business? That is, how is it possible for such a monopoly— 
such a trust—to be organized and maintained? Are not the 
thousands of people in a certain line of business more powerful 
than one syndicate or corporation in the same business? Are 
not seventy millions of people more powerful than a half-dozen 
of that number? They are if they have equal opportunities. 
Then how is it possible for a very small number of men to 
drive out of business and crush their thousands of competitors, 
secure a complete monopoly, and maintain it in the face of 
the remainder of the nation? There is but one way in which 
it can possibly be done: the monopolists must first get control 
of the instruments of commerce. Those who control the in- 
struments of commerce can of course control commerce itself, 
can destroy all competition, and can put any kind of business 
and every business into a trust at will, 
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Now what are the instruments of commerce? They are 
three in number. 

The first is money,—the measure of values, the medium of 
exchange,—which is a vital element in every business transac- 
tion. Money is the life-blood of commerce, and business stag- 
nates and congests when the supply is cornered, or when the 
quantity in circulation does not increase with the increase of 
population and business, just as the human body grows weak 
from congestion or loss of blood. 

The second great instrument of commerce is transportation. 
Cheap transportation that can be used on like terms by all, is 
an essential factor of business in any country; but the larger 
the country, the more important is transportation. In a coun- 
try of the immense distances of ours the transportation ques- 
tion is of equally vital importance with the money question. 
But the opportunity and the right to use this instrument of 
commerce to transport products from one end of the country 
to the other at the same prices and on the same terms that your 
competitor pays or enjoys is of even more importance in pre- 
venting the building up of trusts than the question of cheap- 
ness. Wherever there is discrimination in freight rates, no 
matter whether the freight charges are high or low, a power- 
ful leverage is given to those who have the benefit of rebates 
and favoritisms to crush out competition. 

Do such discriminations exist? Yes, and necessarily so 
when a few great bankers and syndicates own and control this 
powerful instrument of commerce, and can therefore regulate 
rates and make discriminations in favor of monopolies and 
trusts with which they are allied. What do we see to-day? 
One man, J. Pierpont Morgan, representing a foreign gold 
syndicate composed of London Jews, owning and absolutely 
controlling, as the agent of that trust, eight of the biggest rail- 
road systems in the nation. Which are they? The New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford, extending from New York 
to Boston and throughout New England; the Erie, with all 
its branches and feeders; the New York Central, extending 
from New York to Chicago, with all its ramifications; the 
Northern Pacific, extending from Chicago across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific ocean, with all its ramifications; the great 
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Lehigh Valley system; the Big Four, covering the great fer- 
tile Central West between St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago; the Chesapeake and Ohio, running from Baltimore out 
to Chicago and the great Northwest; and the Southern Rail- 
road, extending from New York south to New Orleans, with 


ad tT, 2. 


all its ramifications in more than a dozen States. 

These powerful systems, with the tributaries which they 
dominate and control, comprising more than 55,000 miles, 
govern every means of modern transportation in all the great, 
populous, and important sections of the nation from Chicago 
east and south, except the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the Seaboard Air Line, and the Atlantic Coast 

4 Line. Morgan and his gold backers have their greedy eyes 

on these—have them surrounded and cornered—and will 
press the button and gobble them up in their own sweet time. 

e In short, this man Morgan, representing the cold-blooded Shy- 

locks, the descendants of the money-changers whom Christ 

drove from the Temple, can to-day sit down around a table 
with six other railroad magnates, all of whom are already 

j working in harmony and conjunction with the gold syndicate, 

and control absolutely every mile of railway in the nation. 
By a stroke of the pen they can lock the wheels of every loco- 
motive, they can put up rates or they can put them down, 
they can build up one section and tear down another, they can 
form partnerships with other industrial pirates, and they can 
organize trusts until there will not be an independent business 
left in the nation. 

The third great and vital instrument of commerce is the 
transmission of intelligence. As far as the business world 
can use the Post Office Department everyone stands on a fair 
and equal footing; but the information that controls the mar- 

kets and affects vitally the business world, from the Asso- 
f ciated Press despatches to the daily newspapers, the stock re- 
ports, and so on, down, are transmitted by telegraph. The 
tremendous importance of this instrument of commerce is not 
generally realized. The actions of men are controlled by 
their opinions; their opinions are formed on the information 
they receive. Therefore the opinions and actions of the wisest 
and best men are sadly at fault if the truth has been kept 
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from them, or if it has been colored or perverted. Those who 
can control what we read can control our thoughts; those who 
control our thoughts can control our votes; those who can con- 
trol our votes can control our pocketbooks and the destinies of 
the nation. 

Here, then, are the three vital instruments of commerce— 
Money, Transportation, Transmission of Intelligence. How 
should they be used and by whom should they be controlled? 
Can agencies so powerful, and the proper use of which is 
absolutely essential to the welfare of all the people, be 
trusted in the hands of a part of the people to be used for 
their own private gain and power? Clearly not. Then how 
should they be used and controlled in order to give equal op- 
portunities to all and to promote the general welfare? Clearly 
these instruments of commerce should be used as public func- 
tions at the lowest possible cost and without discrimination in 
favor of one person and against another. This must be done 
in order to put every industry and business enterprise on an 
equal footing. Has this been done? No. But instead we have 
permitted the reverse to be done. These vital instruments of 
commerce are to-day completely in the hands of private indi- 
viduals and speculators, who therefore have the business world 
at their mercy. Whenever a government permits the in- 
struments of commerce to go into private hands it has surren- 
dered its most important function of sovereignty. It has sur- 
rendered its power to “establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty.” It is to 
secure these rights that governments are established among 
men. 

The instruments of commerce are natural monopolies— 
they are natural trusts. When they are used as public func- 
tions, open and free to the use of all on like terms and condi- 
tions, then there is healthy competition, with widespread in- 
dustrial activity, and general prosperity and happiness. Under 
such just and happy conditions it is impossible for an indus- 
trial trust to be organized and maintained. But when these 
natural monopolies—these natural trusts (the instruments of 
commerce)—are controlled by private individuals and cor- 
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porations for private gain and power, they become the parent 
trusts that produce general business stagnation in the midst of 
plenty, and breed industrial trusts to absorb every line of busi- 
ness; and when such industrial trusts are organized and main- 
tained they aggravate the conditions that gave them birth. 
The causes that destroy business prosperity are the causes that 
produce trusts. A trust is the child of business stagnation, 
and it feeds on hard times. Put into the hands of a few men 
the instruments of commerce that all men must use, and how 
can the remainder of mankind compete with them or do busi- 
ness at all except upon their terms—terms dictated by selfish- 
ness and greed? 

In short, those who have a trust on money, a trust on trans- 
portation, and a trust on news, have it in their power to levy 
tribute on every man and every industry in the nation in 
order to enrich themselves and their allies. They have other, 
and, if possible, still more dangerous powers: they can use 
the instruments of commerce to extend princely favoritisms 
to some and to make deadly discriminations against others. 
Thus, as I have said, they can build up one section of the 
country at the expense of another; they can build up one 
town and tear down another; they can build up one busi- 
ness and tear down every other business competing with it. 
By this selfish, greedy, and tyrannous use of such tremendous 
powers they have made millions of paupers to make a few 
millionaires; they have produced general business stagna- 
tion and widespread suffering in the midst of plenty. They 
have even taken charge of the government itself. They 
are the authors of the present hard times, and they are 
directly responsible for the organization of every trust. 
Was there a trust in existence before half of the people’s 
money was destroyed by burning the greenbacks and 
demonetizing silver, and the control of our finances was 
placed in the hands of a banking syndicate? Was there a 
trust in existence before the railroad and telegraph, the other 
two instruments of commerce, were monopolized by private 
greed? During the thirty years in which a few private indi- 
viduals, organized into corporations, have secured a trust on 
money, a trust on transportation, and a trust on intelligence, 
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there has sprung up, grown, and multiplied, the aggregation 
of monster industrial trusts which are to-day blighting our 
industrial system and sapping the life-blood of the republic. 

These facts are too plain for controversy. Here, then, we 
have the causes that produce trusts. 

But what is the remedy? Clearly it is to remove these 
causes. Clearly it is to see that the instruments of commerce 
are wrested from the hands of private and corporate greed, 
and operated as public functions for the public good. And 
whose duty is it to take charge of and regulate these instru- 
ments of commerce for the public good? Clearly and un- 
questionably the duty of Congress. Section 8, Article 1, of 
the Constitution, in enumerating the powers and duties of 
Congress, lays down as the third power and duty to be exer- 
cised, the following: 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian Tribes. 

Thus we see that every Congressman and Senator, when he 
takes the oath to support the Constitution, swears that he will 
use his vote to regulate commerce. But how can he use his 
vote to regulate commerce, or how can Congress, acting as a 
whole, regulate commerce, without regulating the instruments 
of commerce? Does Congress regulate these instruments of 
commerce to-day? No. They are regulated by private per- 
sons and corporations in the interest of private and corporate 
greed. Monopolists and corporations use the people’s instru- 
ments of commerce as the most powerful agencies and 
weapons in the industrial system of the nation, to oppress, 
tyrannize, intimidate, and rob every independent person and 
business enterprise. They bleed the country, make them- 
selves millionaires, and then use a part of their ill-gotten 
gains, their red-handed blood-money, to control and dominate 
Congress itself. 

It is true that Congress pretends to regulate these instru- 
ments of commerce; but the fact is that those who control the 
instruments of commerce control Congress, prevent the pas- 
sage of effective laws to cure the evil, and secure the pas- 
sage of other laws in their own interest which aggravate the 
evil. Congress made its fatal mistake when it put into the 
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hands of private persons and syndicates these powerful vital 
and constitutional instruments of commerce, which make 
trusts, and make them greater than Congress. 

In all our political campaigns the allied monopolies which 
have a trust on money, a trust on transportation, and a trust 
on intelligence combine. They select the conventions they 
will control, they elect the candidates they have selected. Of 
eourse they control them after they are elected. This has 
gone on until to-day these allied trusts control and dominate 
every branch of our government. What a terrible mistake 
Congress has made in surrendering to private greed such pow- 
erful weapons and indispensable public agencies for general 
business prosperity and the preservation of good government! 
If the commanding officers of an army should disarm their 
own soldiers, turn over their guns to the enemy, and then at- 
4 tempt to fight a battle, they would not act more foolishly or 

: treacherously than Congress has done in failing to execute in 
behalf of the people its vested constitutional powers in a mat- 
ter of such vital importance to the general welfare of the 
country and the life of the government. 

Can there be any excuse for this gigantic blunder perpe- 
trated by Congress in the light of and in defiance of the teach- 
ings of all history since the dawn of civilization? Does not 
the experience of mankind, in every country and in every age 
since government was first organized, teach that whatsoever 
power has controlled the instruments of commerce—whether 
it has been a government or a combination of business inter- 
ests—that power has always controlled commerce itself? Yes. 
And the whole experience of mankind further teaches that 
whenever a government has failed to control the instruments 
of commerce, and has left their control to private interests, 
these private interests have not only controlled commerce, 
but have also controlled and dominated the government. 

This great danger was clearly seen by the founders of our 
government when the Constitution was framed and adopted. 
When we read the debates in the Constitutional Convention, 
we find that those who opposed monarchial ideas and Hamil- 
tonian theories of government were in the majority, and de- 
clared undying opposition to all forms of monopoly. They 
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took the position that a natural monopoly should never be al- 
lowed to go into private hands; that a business which was a 
natural monopoly was a monopoly at birth, and that there- 
fore no one could honestly claim to oppose monopolies if he 
favored putting such a business into private hands. The re- 
sult of that discussion, and of the patriotic foresight of the 
founders of our government, was that every instrument of 
commerce, as then existing, was made a public function. 

Did not the fathers declare undying opposition to banks of 
issue? Did they not provide that the government should 
issue all money, the first great instrument of commerce? 

The second instrument of commerce—transportation—at 
that time was the dirt roads—the king’s highways—and our 
lakes, rivers, and other navigable waters. Did not the fathers 
provide, with jealous care, that the rivers and other navigable 
waters should be public highways—should not be owned and 
controlled by private syndicates, but should be kept open and 
navigable at public expense, and used on equal terms by 
everyone? Since that time inventive genius has made the 
steel rails supersede, as a vital instrument of commerce, the 
old cart and wagon ruts. If it was important that the old 
dirt roads should be public highways, maintained at public ex- 
pense for the public good, free to all alike, then is it not a 
hundredfold more important that this new, improved instru- 
ment of commerce, this modern means of transportation, shall 
be controlled, maintained, and operated in like manner? 

Go read the debate over the proposition to establish a post- 
office system and operate it as a public function. Did not 
our fathers take the ground that this, being a natural monop- 
oly, should never go into private hands, but should be operated 
by the government as a public function for the public good? 

Now every argument that controlled our wise and patriotic 
forefathers in dealing with the instruments of commerce, and 
providing against the birth and growth of monopolies and 
trusts, at that time, should control us to-day in dealing with 
the instruments of commerce in their present form—the mail 
system improved by electricity, the iron highways, and the 
circulating volume of money. 

Take these great natural monopolies which are the three 
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vital instruments of commerce, from private hands, and use 
them (as the fathers did) as public functions, and we remove 
at once the three most powerful and dangerous trusts—the 
trust on money, the trust on transportation, and the trust on 
news. We do more: By removing the control of these natural 
monopolies, which in private hands are the parent trusts, we 
remove the causes that produce the aggregation of monster 
industrial trusts that to-day threaten the institutions of the 
Republic. Therefore if we wish to deliver our government 
and our industrial system from the deadly clutches of the 
monster trusts, we must hasten to retrace our steps, correct 
our mistakes, and boldly take the same action that the 
fathers did with reference to these great natural monopolies. 
In short, our fatal error has been in departing from the 
doctrines of Jeffersonian democracy. Apply to present 
conditions the principles of Jeffersonian democracy and 
the constitutional remedy above pointed out, and we shall 
have the three great instruments of commerce—money, trans- 
portation, and the transmission of intelligence—in their mod- 
ern form, operated as public functions at cost, without dis- 
crimination against any, and with equal opportunities to all. 

Thus the one vital, comprehensive, and paramount ques- 
tion confronting our people to-day is this: Shall we have a 
government by the foreign gold trust and its allied monopo- 
lies, which have captured our instruments of commerce, with 
the industrial trusts of which these are the parents—a govern- 
ment of the trusts, by the trusts, and for the trusts; or shall 
we, by reéstablishing the principles of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, under which the instruments of commerce must be used 
as public functions, break the power of these industrial 
demons which are devouring us, and reénthrone a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people? 

Let this be done, and then the causes that produce trusts 
will be removed; let this be done, and then every trust in ex- 
istence will vanish as a fog before the rising sun. Let this be 
done and then equal opportunities for every individual and 
every independent business enterprise will be restored; let 
this be done, and then, and not till then, will there be a 
permanent condition of general prosperity. 
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BY HON. CHARLES A. TOWNE, 
Chairman National Committee Silver Republican Party. 





T Heraclea, with the Romans in tumultuous retreat 
A before him, Pyrrhus the Epirot took counsel of his 
prophetic soul and dreaded the repetition of such a 
victory. Things are not, necessarily, what they seem. Fa- 
bius, falling back again and again as his enemy advanced, was 
regarded by the camp-followers of his pursuer as not only 
defeated but disgraced. Subsequent observers have reached 
a different conclusion. To his routed soldiers fleeing before 
the impetuous onset of Charles XII, Peter the Great admin- 
istered the consolation that the victorious Swede was but 
teaching them how to conquer him. 

The political campaign of 1896 resulted in the apparent 
success of the gold standard. Its forces immediately entered 
upon an armed occupation of the country and began carrying 
out an elaborate programme for making the conquest secure 
and permanent. They are multiplying and provisioning their 
strategic outposts, and their commanding officers display all 
the swagger and insolence of conquerors. In the latest opera- 
tion successfully concluded by their arms the great State of 
Ohio surrendered at discretion, and the victorious satrap who 
had conducted the siege returned, flushed with pride and 
swollen with official plunder, in more than Roman triumph 
to the capital. 

But the end is not yet. Those who are not blinded by 
spectacle and pageantry or deafened by the obedient shouts 
of hired retainers; they who have studied the motives of the 
combatants, the origin of the dispute, and the fundamental 
nature of the controversy, know full well that these demon- 
strations in the gold-standard camp are at least premature. 

A great cause is rarely won in a single engagement. The 
final and decisive battle comes only after a long campaign of 


strategy and manceuvres, in the course of which many skir- 
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mishes between detachments of the main armies, and even 
some partial collisions of the latter themselves, will occur, and 
with varying fortune. Meantime, if one of the forces be 
composed of seasoned veteran troops, thoroughly disciplined, 
well appointed and provisioned, commanded by experienced 
tacticians, possessing unlimited resources, and operating on 
interior lines; while the other consists in large degree of raw 
levies, undrilled, supplied but poorly with accoutrements and 
commissary, under officers not bred to arms, with nearly 
empty war-chest, and attacking from scattered bases of opera- 
tion; it may well be that for the former every conflict that 
ends short of the complete demoralization of their foe is a 
defeat, while for the latter every skirmish or collision that 
tries their valor, adds to their confidence, improves their dis- 
cipline, and teaches them mutual reliance, is a victory. 

The campaign of 1896 was not a final engagement. It was 
but the greatest of the series of preliminary tests of strength 
and courage that precede the death grapple. And yet it was 
a stupendous battle. It was a magnificent struggle. Little 
wonder that the supporters of the gold standard, who, antici- 
pating an easy encounter with far inferior forces, found, 
when the conflict was over, that they had gained a decision 
over an army stronger by almost a million of men* than any 
that had ever before gathered under the banner of a cause 
at an election, should at first magnify the importance of the 
event and regard the result as conclusive. But they are 
beginning to realize their error. After innumerable inter- 
ments of the “dead cause of silver,” and after ten thousand 
obituaries upon its splendid leader in that contest, an increas- 
ing number of the principal gold-and-monopoly organs are 
warning their partisans against over-confidence, advising 
them that neither bimetallism nor Bryan is dead after all, and 
adjuring them to prepare for the last great clash of arms that 
is to determine the fate of the country. 

Before 1896 the line of battle between the cause of an 
appreciating money measure and its allied evils on one hand, 
and that of the general welfare of the masses of mankind on 





* Mr. Bryan received 6,502,925 votes. The largest popular vote for President ever 
before given to a candidate was Mr. Cleveland’s in 1892, viz., 5,556,918. 
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the other, had not been plainly drawn. An approximately 
clear definition of that line is the first and greatest victory for 
the people growing out of that campaign. For many years 
the cunning of those who have been planning to subdue the 
Republican party into an obedient instrument of the pur- 
poses of the selfish interests of the world was able effectually 
to disguise both its ulterior designs and the gradual steps by 
which the party was being led into a practical championship 
of them. For a long time the language of its platforms was 
permitted to breathe fidelity to principles which its actual 
administration of the government was constantly discrediting. 
For example, in 1888 that party in its national platform 
ranged itself on the side of the people in the two following 
pronouncements, the one for bimetallism, and the other 
against the trusts: 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver 
as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic administration 
in its efforts to demonetize silver. 

We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital, organized 
in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among 
our citizens; and we recommend to Congress and the State legislatures, 
in their respective jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent the 
execution of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on 
their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of their products 
to market. 

Again, in its platform of 1892, it reiterated these positions: 


The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, 
and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as 
standard money. 

We reaffirm our opposition, declared in the Republican platform of 
1888, to all combinations of capital, organized in trusts or otherwise, to 
control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens. We heart- 
ily endorse the action already taken upon this subject, and ask for such 
further legislation as may be required to remedy any defects in existing 
laws and to render their enforcement more complete and effective. 


Meantime the clutch of special interests upon the party 
and upon the government, and that, too, regardless of what 
party was in power, was becoming tighter and more relentless. 
By plain administrative usurpation a pretended construction 
of the law was made whereby the government surrendered its 
option to pav its demand obligations in either gold or silver, 
and gave to the holders the right of compelling payment in 
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gold; and in every conceivable way the attempt was made to 
. cke out by the interpretation and violation of statutes what- 
: ever the law lacked of having put us absolutely upon the gold 
: standard. At the same time, under the impetus of declining 
; prices and reduced consumption resulting from the apprecia- 
tion of gold, and with the encouragement and favor of gov- 
ernment, the trusts and monopolie: continued to grow in 
numbers and in power. 

When the Republican national convention met in 1896, 
the gold-and-monopoly interests thought themselves suffi- 
ciently strong to take a great step forward in the assertion 
of their purposes. It was not deemed quite safe to go at one 
bound from the direct and positive promises of bimetallism of 
1888 and 1892 clear over to unadulterated gold monometal- 
lism. The process must be a little more gradual than that. 
A sort of half-way resting-place was needed, and this was 
found in a weak and transparently dishonest declaration for 
an international agreement for the free coinage of silver, in- 
tended to quiet the suspicious but predisposed-to-be-deluded 
bimetallists, followed by an emphatic and unambiguous asser- 
tion in favor of the gold standard, designed as an assurance 
to the creditor interest of the world. Here is the familiar 
plank: 


The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It caused 
the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good as gold. We are 
unalterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our currency 
or impair the credit of our country. We are therefore [sic!] opposed 
to the free coinage of silver except by international agreement with the 
leading commercial nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote; and until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold 
standard must be preserved. All our silver and paper currency must be 
maintained at parity with gold, and we favor all measures designed to 
maintain inviolably the obligations of the United States and all our 
money, whether coin or paper, at the present standard, the standard of 
the most enlightened nations of the earth. 





It cannot be regarded as a mere coincidence that this plat- 
: form, which thus signalized the capture of the Republican 
party by the British money standard, should have had never 
a word to say on the subject of trusts and monopolies, which 
are the offspring and adjunct of that standard. It was wholly 
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appropriate and, indeed, inevitable, that a party that had ceased 
to “demand the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money” should also cease its “opposition to combinations of 
capital, organized in trusts and otherwise, to control arbitra- 
rily the condition of trade among our citizens.” And it was 
also natural that, in the campaign that followed, all the trusts, 
monopolies, and unrighteous combinations of capital in the 
country should rally, as they did, to the support of the party 
that had become their vassal, and should place at its com- 
mand their uncounted millions of money and their unparal- 
leled coercive terrors. 

The disreputable methods by which the contest of 1896 
was notoriously won; the vast extent and infinite detail of 
intimidation and corruption with which the perfect organiza- 
tion of the Republican party covered the entire country as 
with a fine-meshed net; the contemptuous frankness with 
which the large financial concerns, the gold brokers, the 
leviathan bankers, and the oppressive combinations of wealth 
allied themselves everywhere with the Republican propa- 
ganda; the general mendacity and brutality of the metropoli- 
tan gold press; these and many other similar influences served 
to solidify the forces that fought for popular rights, to en- 
courage them with proofs of the justice of their contention, 
and to inspire them with that high moral conviction without 
whose sanction no great cause was ever yet victorious. 

Events that have succeeded the election have only empha- 
sized these results. The conduct of the administration has 
thoroughly unmasked the ambuscade of the St. Louis plat- 
form and thereby justified the attitude of those Republicans 
who denounced that platform as a disguised gold-standard 
device, and left the party because of it. I am aware of the 
fact that Senator Wolcott recently, in that speech in the 
Senate toward which persons of all classes of opinion looked 
with so much anticipation, to which they listened with so 
much disappointment, and which they recall with so much 
regret, was careful to the verge of painful solicitude to show 
that, at every step in the unsuccessful negotiations of the 
international monetary commission, it had enjoyed the sup- 
port of the President of the United States. But the same 
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speech that praises the President excoriates his Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Senator, in specifying certain obstacles 
that had interfered with his negotiations in Europe, referred 
to “pretended statements in letters and interviews from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to the effect that there was no 
chance for international or other bimetallism, and favoring 
the permanent adoption of the gold standard.” But in his 
catalogue of embarrassments he studiously refrains from list- 
ing what everybody of common information knows to have 
been the most serious embarrassment of all, namely, the 
special message of President McKinley of June 24, 1897, 
wherein he distinctly endorses the proposed plan of the so- 
called Indianapolis sound-money convention, which that con- 
vention itself, in January preceding, had formally declared 
would embrace three fundamental features: 1. The per 
manent establishment of the gold standard; 2. The retire 
ment of the greenbacks and Treasury notes; 3. The erection 
of a huge system of banks of issue. 

Why be at pains to mention a long list of petty interfer- 
ences with the progress of negotiations, while keeping silence 
as to the thing which, even if it had stood alone, must effectu- 
ally have damned every proposition of the Wolcott Commis- 
sion? What could have been the estimate of our sincerity 
formed by the great European cabinets when, in the very 
midst and at the most crucial point of negotiations for an 
international agreement for the free coinage of silver, entered 
upon at our instance, the cable flashed across the ocean the 
text of the President’s astounding special message to Congress 
in emphatic recommendation of the gold standard? Is it to 
be wondered at that the “statements of representatives of 
New York bankers in England,” of which the Senator com- 
plains, should have been believed when, as he says, they 
ascribed to the President views favorable to the gold standard? 

Senator Wolcott also, and very properly, reprobates the 
statement of Secretary Gage before the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee of the House, that the first object of his 
currency plan is “to commit the country more thoroughly to 
the gold standard”; a plan which, the Senator carefully ob- 
serves, “the President’s message specifically does not endorse.” 
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It would be more accurate to say that the message “does not 
specifically endorse” the Secretary’s bill; for, aside from the 
fact that the Secretary is the administration’s finance officer, 
even the President’s annual message, despite its halting and 
evasive method, carried, in effect, a recommendation not 
materially different from the Secretary’s 

But, for one, I wish to record my excessive weariness of this 
carefully practised policy of distinguishing between the Presi- 
dent and his chosen and sworn official subordinates. It is not 
only discrediting the chief magistrate to assume that he is not 
in control of his own administration, but it is an insult to the 
intelligence and common sense of the country to attempt to 
make it appear that on the overshadowing question of the 
hour the President entertains one conviction and his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a diametrically opposite one. This is 
especially true when it is remembered that the very question 
of their respective views on the subjects of coinage and cur- 
rency has recently been made the theme of criticism and of 
acrimonious controversy in Congress and in the public press; 
and that the Secretary’s resignation, laid before the President 
because of this very criticism, was not accepted. The Secre- 
tary’s views are the President’s views. If this had not been 
the case he would never have entered the cabinet. If not the 
case to-day he would have been allowed—yes, he would have 
been requested—to get out of it. Mr. Gage’s opinions were 
no secret before his appointment, and he has not disguised 
them since. He has the courage of his convictions. More- 
over, he is a man of too much personal independence and too 
much self-respect to occupy his high official position, and one 
of such close confidential relations to the President, under 
false pretences. If Lyman J. Gage were not in accord with 
his chief’s policy on a question deemed by himself to be of 
dominating importance, he could not be kept in office. He 
is in harmony with the President, and it is no violation of 
confidence to say that he has so stated. 

It is certainly a gain of very large proportions that the 
campaign of 1896 and the developments that have followed 
it, have clearly defined the issue that must be decided by the 
electors of the country before the unrestricted and legalized 
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reign of gold-and-monopoly can begin. The Republican man- 
agers declared in their campaign text-book of 1892 that “nine- 
tenths of the people are bimetallists.” It was undoubtedly 
true then, and it is true today. No man of information 
doubts that in 1896 a plain and honest declaration for the 
gold standard would have met the indignant rebuke of an 


b] 


overwhelming majority of the voters of the United States. 
Upon such a declaration the Republican party will be driven 
to make its fight in 1900, with the open, and probably avowed 
and defended, alliance of the trusts and combines. Then n 
subterfuge will avail them. The people will see clearly and 
will strike unerringly. The decisive battle will be joined in 
1900, and we shall win it. 

The elections of 1897 proved how valuable to the oppo- 
nents of the gold standard had been the lessons and discipline 
of 1896. Despite the facts that business conditions had some- 
what improved, to a small extent as the result of the stimulus 
to certain industries afforded by a tariff which they were per- 
mitted to dictate, and to a much greater extent due to a 
demand for our staple exports caused by the Indian famine 
and the unprecedented shortage of all food-product crops in 
Europe; that the whole claque of subservient newspapers were 
constantly engaged in bolstering confidence with glowing pic- 
tures of prosperity; that the Republican managers concen- 
trated in a few States the large remnant of the millions of 
unspent campaign funds of the preceding contest, together 
with the other means and methods that made the campaign 
of 1896 so infamously memorable; that the administration 
massed its place-holders in the critical localities and employed 
its prodigious patronage with unexampled skill as an instru- 
ment of “practical politics” ;—yet the sentiment of opposition 
to the rule of gold and monopoly had more than held its own. 

In Towa a plurality of 65,552 for Mr. McKinley in 1896 
fell to 29,987 for the Republican candidate for Governor in 
1897. In Maryland the corresponding Republican pluralities 
were 32,224 and 7,109; in Massachusetts, 173,265 and 85,- 
543; in Ohio 47,497 and 28,165, while the legislature stands 
as follows: Senate, 17 Republicans, 19 opposition; House, 62 
Republicans, 47 opposition. In Virginia the Chicago plat- 
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form received a plurality of 19,341 in 1896, while in 1897 
the plurality of the Democratic candidate for Governor was 
52,815. In New York McKinley’s prodigious plurality of 
268,469 was changed into one of 60,889 for the Democratic 
candidate for chief justice. Kentucky, which, after a cam- 
paign of tremendous tension wherein the full power of the 
Republican national committee was supplemented by that of 
a friendly State government and the aid of the Watterson- 
Carlisle Democracy, had given McKinley a plurality of 281 
in 1896, came back to the opposition, to stay, as Mr. Watter- 
son himself avows, with the emphasis of 17,804 plurality. In 
Nebraska, where every characteristic machination of the 
enemy was employed in the desperate hope of dealing a fatal 
blow at the prestige of Mr. Bryan, the fusion plurality of 
13,576 in 1896 was more than maintained, the figures rising 
to 13,819 notwithstanding a falling off of thirty thousand in 
the total vote as compared with the presidential election. 
These results, everything considered, were most encouraging. 

Since the campaign whose result was to seat Mr. McKinley 
in the White House no political contest has been waged in the 
country whose outcome was watched with so much interest as 
that wherein Marcus A. Hanna was struggling to secure his 
return to the United States Senate from the State of Ohio. 
The significance of this contest lies not so much in Mr. 
Hanna, although he is a remarkable study himself, as in what 
he represents in our civilization and politics. So far as I 
know it has never yet been contended that he possesses any 
special ability beyond what is rather vaguely implied by the 
designation of “successful business man”; which may mean 
a great many things, some of which, admirable and common 
as others may be, would be thought very slight qualifications 
for a senatorship. He has no professional training, no learn- 
ing, no legislative experience, unless the assiduous pursuit of 
franchises and special privileges through municipal councils 
and State and national legislatures can be said to have fur- 
nished it. He is simply a man of coarse and strong fibre, 
masterful, ruthless, not given to fine humanitarian distine- 
tions, who has fully comprehended, not by mental processes 
but by natural sympathy, the material ideal of end-of-the- 
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century success, and has pursued it until he has grasped it and 
made it his-own. In this pursuit he seems to have become 
thoroughly familiar with the “business methods” of our era: 
the power and eloquence of money, and how to make it work 
and talk; the resistless force of combination to destroy com- 
petition, absorb markets, and wring profits from necessity; 
the unhappy weaknesses of human nature, and its stops which 
circumstance puts under the hand of the unscrupulous “to 
sound what note he pleases”; the advantages of a vicarious 
corporate responsibility; the convenience and sufficiency of 
a business conscience. By the nature of his interests and the 
character of his methods he is distinctly a personification of 
the gold standard and its concomitants, the trusts and monop- 
olies. 

When Mr. Hanna became chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and took personal charge of the cam- 
paign of 1896, it was his boast that he brought “business 
methods” into politics. He unquestionably spoke by the 
eard. The conduct of affairs speedily exhibited the fact. 
The colossal machinery that was at once erected, not more 
vast in its extent than minute in its detail, perfect in its ad- 
justment, and noiseless in its operation; the immense amount 
of money raised, beyond the “wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” 
and utterly out of comparison with any previous campaign 
fund; the comprehensive organization that attended to the 
manufacture of news and the circulation of literature, the 
instigation and management of spontaneous excursions of 
clamoréus patriots to Canton, the exercise of bland persua- 
sion by the banks, the gentle methods by which necessitous 
workmen were cajoled or coerced and mortgaged farmers con- 
vinced or compelled: these and a thousand similar things were 
the marks of a “business campaign” without an approach to 
a parallel in all our previous history, and destined to have but 
few successors if the republic is to endure. The popular 
imagination, quickly and powerfully impressed with the 
unique personality that seemed to be responsible for these 
phenomena, has epitomized them in a name fated to a melan- 
choly immortality. Let me be the first to write it as a com- 
mon noun: hannaism. 
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And so hannaism was at stake in the Ohio senatorial elec- 
tion. It is not yet time nor is this the place to write the full 
history of that election. With a Republican majority in the 
legislature of 15 on joint ballot, Mr. Hanna was chosen by 
a vote of 73, exactly a majority of the membership of 145. 
A loss of one vote would have beaten him. This narrow 
escape was due to a revolt among the Republicans against 
hannaism, and the election has resulted in fastening upon that 
party for seven long years more the increasing burden of that 
terrible incubus. In the absence of the power to choose a 
member of the Senate whose vote and influence would have 
been against the present policies of the Republican party, it is 
tantamount to a victory for their opponents to be able to point 
to the new Senator from Ohio as “a terrible example” and 
evolution of those policies in operation. 

That no fitting circumstance might be wanting to the cere- 
monial of so ominous an installation, fate ordained that it 
should be preceded by an infamy and followed by a sacrilege. 
During the session of the House on the day of, and just 
before, the meeting of the joint assembly to ballot for Sena- 
tor, a member of the House of Representatives arose in his 
place, and, referring to well-known and circumstantial charges 
of bribery in the interest of Mr. Hanna’s candidacy, charges 
made by the member himself, demanded that those accusa- 
tions be investigated before proceeding to the election of a 
Senator. Said he, in part: 


Mr. Speaker—I rise to a question of privilege, a question both affect- 
ing my character as a legislator, and related to the proper performance 
by this body of its duty in the election of a United States Senator. 

I am aware, sir, that the House yesterday refused to pass a resolution 
to suspend the rules and proceed to investigate certain charges preferred 
by myself, against a leading candidate for this great office. But, sir, I 
made those charges upon my honor as a man, and in response to my duty 
as a representative. If they are false I ought to be expelled from this 
body. If they are true, that candidate ought to withdraw from this 
contest. Either I am not fit to be a member of this House, or he is not 
fit to be a Senator of the United States. He must himself admit this. 
He, as well as I, ought to demand a vindication. How can he refuse to 
submit himself to the same test as I invoke? One of us is guilty; which 
is it? For my own honor and reputation, I demand that you ascertain 
and declare the truth. Why does not he also demand it? 


He then offered a resolution of investigation. What en- 
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sued is told in the following extract from the report of the 
proceedings in a Columbus gold-standard newspaper. Note 
the unconscious humor of the sentence I have italicized: 


On a motion to suspend the rules for immediate consideration of the 
resolution, the vote stood 52 ayes, 56 nays. On the motion being de- 
clared lost there were cheers on the Republican side and in the galleries. 
The vote was precisely the same as all the votes yesterday and the two 
ballots for the short and long terms for Senator. There are 109 members 
of the House. The 56 Hanna men always voted solidly. 


This was the infamy. 

Note now the sacrilege. When the bribery charges had 
been contemptuously brushed away and the destined goal was 
scantily won, the beneficiary of the event sent the following 
telegram: 

Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 12. 
Hon. William McKinley, President, Washington. 

God reigns, and the Republican party still lives. M. A. Hanna. 

How a man who had just passed through the sort of cam- 
paign by which he had been successful, pursued by memories 
of locked-in and guarded legislators and their harried and 
persecuted wives, of spies and informers, of devious and shad- 
owy proceedings that were so soon to shrink behind the coun- 
selled silence* of unwilling witnesses in a bribery investiga- 
tion, could affect to think Deity chargeable with any part of 
the responsibility, or that his election tended to establish the 
fact, doubtful, supposedly, till then, of the existence of the 
Almighty, is a question I leave to casuists and philosophers. 
It is beyond me. One can, however, understand how the Sen- 
ator, after so long having his vanity fed by the sycophants 
who do his bidding and accept his bounty, and who constantly 
ascribe to him the entire vitality of the Republican organiza- 
tion, should have reached a condition where the distinction 
between himself and the party was not quite clear, and in 
which his own election would seem like a demonstration that 
the party was not dead. 

But even this is not the measure of the Senator’s egotism. 
His ineffable presumption allowed him to recall, and by a 
petty paraphrase to subject to his own ignoble use, that mag- 





*“ By advice of counsel” representing Mr. Hanna, a large number of witnesses 
summoned by the Ohio Senate investigating committee refused to answer any 
questions, 
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nificent burst of inspired oratory in which Garfield, who could 
sometimes storm the very heights of eloquence, calmed and 
subdued the angry mob which, in the surprise and horror fol- 
lowing the announcement of President Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, was about to attack and destroy the office of one of the 
great newspapers in New York: 

“Fellow citizens,” cried he who was destined to follow the great martyr 
in both his high office and his martyrdom, “clouds and darkness are 
round about Him! His pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds of the 
skies! Justice and judgment are the establishment of His throne! Mercy 
and truth shall go before His face! Fellow citizens! God reigns, and 
the government at Washington still lives!” 

He who, with impious hand, would have torn this 
resplendent jewel from the crown of Lincoln and set it 
jauntily among his own blurred and barren trophies, is a fit 
typification of that decadence which has changed the Repub- 
licanism of 1860 into the Republicanism of 1898. Such a 
demonstration is itself a victory. For who, ennobled by the 
memory of Lincoln, will long consent to wear the servile 
livery of Hanna? 

















STUDIES ON THE MONEY QUESTION: 


I. CURRENCY REFORM. 


BY ANTHONY W. DIMOCK. 


CCORDING to Carlyle, America is where they under- 
A take to amend fate and avert doomsday by act of Con- 
gress; and an American authority writes: 

The history of our national economic and financial policy since the 
Civil War is an almost unbroken record of fatuous ignorance, empirical 
experimentation, and insolent disregard of the best established inductions 
of science. 

Both the legislative and executive branches of the govern- 
ment have had object-lessons strikingly illustrative of some of 
the simpler laws of finance relating to gold and currency. On 
June 20, 1864, Congress passed a bill restricting transactions 
in gold, intending to reduce the premium thereon by legisla- 
tive enactment. Eleven days later, after an advance in the 
premium of about one hundred per cent, Congress in hot 
haste repealed the absurd law, and the premium fell sixty-five 
per cent in a single day. A few years later the Treasury De- 
partment undertook to enforce its decree that the premium on 
gold should not advance beyond thirty-one per cent, and Sec- 
retary McCulloch instructed his agent on the gold exchange 
to sell the Treasury dry at that price. Well, he did it, and 
the Treasury, having lost thereby nearly all its gold, some 
$40,000,000, in one day, surrendered, and the premium on 
gold advanced to sixty-nine per cent. 

In February, and again in November, 1894, the govern- 
ment sold $50,000,000 of bonds to the people at about 117, 
for the purpose of maintaining gold payments. In February, 
1895, the market price remaining unchanged, a hypnotized 
President sold $62,000,000 of the same class of bonds to a 
syndicate at 1044. It is true that under the contract about 
sixty tons of gold were to be shipped across the Atlantic, sim- 
ply to be sent back later, in accordance with Gresham’s law, 


which is as unyielding in finance as are the laws of Kepler in 
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physics. A proposition to bring sixty tons of water from the 
English Channel to add to the depth of New York harbor 
would have been of equal merit. In December, 1895, it was 
proposed to sell $200,000,000 of bonds for $30,000,000 less 
than their market value, to prevent depletion of the gold re- 
serve through redemption of greenbacks. It was provided, 
however, that greenbacks must be converted into gold before 
they would be available for the purchase of the bonds. The 
result was business chaos, the financial paradox of gold flow- 
ing across the ocean both ways at once, and the monetary sole- 
cism of greenbacks at par in gold at the Treasury for pay- 
ments abroad, and at one and one-half per cent discount for 
payments to the government. There was, of course, a run 
upon the Treasury, from which gold was drawn that it might 
be twice shipped across the Atlantic, and thereby qualified to 
return to the Treasury whence it came. 

In the popular thought the mystery of a great Taboo has 
always spread over the subject of finance, and the hallucina- 
tion was nearly universal that the credit of the government 
was at the mercy of a blind pool syndicate. Happily the ap- 
peals of a few journals and men who had retained their reason 
resulted on Jan. 6, 1896, in the reluctant offer by the govern- 
ment to the people of bonds under ill-advised conditions, 
which involved discredit of the greenbacks, and refusal to 
recognize a demand obligation of the Treasury as equivalent 
to gold until the gold it represented had been twice passed 
across the Treasury counter. Swift attributed no more gro- 
tesque conceptions to the philosophers of Laputa. Press, peo- 
ple, and government officials, hypnotized by the syndicate, 
gloomily predicted the failure which did not occur. 

A sound currency is the highest evolutionary product of 
the commercial world. It may be of gold, or of silver, never 
of paper, for, as Mr. Ingersoll has wittily informed us, it takes 
a dollar’s worth of paper to make a paper dollar. The gold 
standard implies a standard of actual gold, or of notes repre- 
senting gold specifically held for their redemption. It does 
not contemplate an icing of gold upon a lake of paper, for 
the commercial community to skate upon. There should not 
be two dollars in certificates representing one dollar in gold, 
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any more than there should be two title deeds to one house. 
Debasing the money standard has been indulged in by every 
important nation, with consequences never measurable by the 
mere sum of which the people have been directly defrauded. 
Human ingenuity never devised a method of accomplishing 
this iniquity more effectually than by the issue of a fiat cur- 
rency, such as doubled the cost of our civil war, and caused 
every financial panic from which we have since suffered. 

The law of currency is codified simplicity, should be 
learned with the multiplication table, and ignorance regard- 
ing it should be eradicated with the maternal slipper. The 
children of Europe are instructed in respect to it, and enlight- 
ened European governments obey it. The Congress of the 
United States enjoys the distinction among enlightened as- 
semblages, of complete and complacent practical ignorance of 
the subject. 

There is no occasion to waste time on currency commissions. 
The Bank of England has been sitting as a practical commis- 
sion of that sort for some generations, and its notes are almost 
the ideal currency of the world. Aside from an ancient issue 
of £15,000,000, every such note had actual coin behind it, of 
which at least eighty per cent is gold. 

A gold currency possesses the essential and ideal quality of 
fluidity, the precise antithesis of the delusive dogma of elas- 
ticity. An elastic currency is a paradox. It is an unknown 
quantity, a measure which doesn’t measure, an organizer of 
alternate boom and collapse, and a breeder of panics. It can- 
not be uniform, and the very phrase is a device of the devil. 
A currency should be fluid, non elastic. It should flow 
where required, but it should neither expand nor contract, nor 
should its dimensions fluctuate. A false measure is an abom- 
ination to the Lord, but it is worshipped by about a million 
parrots in this country, who are shouting for an elastic cur- 
rency, which is inherently, necessarily, and eternally, a false 
measure. 

President McKinley, who was chosen to maintain the gold 
standard, promised both before and after election to maintain 
such standard and reform the currency, without diminishing 
the circulating medium or imposing the necessity of main- 
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taining so large a reserve. The Almighty could not accom- 
plish this—without suspending his own laws of financial grav- 
itation. 

Congress is flooded with crude suggestions of complicated 
currency systems. One Congressman, type of many, has in- 
troduced a bill of 6,000 words, intricate beyond comprehen- 
sion, complicated by a commentary of 60,000 words, the pur- 
pose of which seems to be the creation of a financial barom- 
eter, which shall rise and fall in response to the demands of its 
patrons, but in glorious independence of the weather. 

The Secretary of the Treasury proposes to cancel the green- 
backs, issue in their place National-Bank notes, up to a pos- 
sible one and a-half billion dollars, and thereby provide a uni- 
form and elastic currency. A National-Bank president is 
ex officio incapable of comprehending any other province of a 
national currency than to serve as a National-Bank perquisite. 

Issuing government notes was never a proper function of 
National Banks, and there is no popular modern delusion 
more preposterous than that it is good banking, good policy, 
or good sense, for the government to issue its interest-bearing 
bonds to the banks, and receive in return its own non-interest- 
bearing notes, thus taxing the people to pay the National 
Banks for a harmful endorsement of the paper of the govern- 
ment which created them. No sophistry can conceal the fact 
that the whole transaction is simply a clumsy device to donate 
unearned money to favored institutions. The original issue 
was monumental folly, and without support from any sound 
principle of economic or financial science. The practical 
province of these National-Bank tokens is to drive gold from 
the Treasury and the country. The people are then taxed 
to bring it back. The Treasury is converted into a toboggan 
slide, with the golden classes perpetually riding to the bot- 
tom, and the toiling masses eternally hauling them back. 

For half-a-dozen years the government banks of Europe 
have added an annual average of $100,000,000 in gold to 
their reserves. During this period the U. S. Treasury and the 
New York banks have reduced their reserves at about one- 
fifth of this rate, until now the percentage of the gold re- 
serves of these foreign banks is to ours as five to one. 
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While other enlightened nations are working for a gold 
standard, and the general tendency is toward the yellow metal 
for the white races, and the white metal for the yellow races, 
our own statesmen are exploiting Keeley-motor systems of 
finance, and furrowing their brains in the attempt to evolve 
an automatic system of currency expansion, which would 
inevitably destroy nature’s cure for financial fever, and sub- 
stitute chronic ruin for sporadic crises. 

One Republican Senator recently served notice on his party 
that cancellation of greenbacks would not be permitted, and 
that its attempt would result in the establishment of the silver 
16 to 1 standard. Another Senator, of much influence in the 
West, will abandon the administration and its party when they 
drop bimetallism. Congressional financial blunders bankrupt 
the imagination, but the apotheosis of Washington political 
principle was reached by Cuney in his immortal utterance, 
“I’m for sound money if I’m treated right.” 

It is immaterial whether it is ignorance or indifference 
which ignores the experience of nations and defies the known 
laws of finance, to tamper with the measure of value by seek- 
ing to establish a currency upon the oldest and deadliest of 
financial fallacies. An increased issue of currency does not 
supply the demand therefor. Expansion of the volume of 
currency creates a period of rising prices which makes money 
scarce. The result is boom followed by collapse. 

It has been said of a gold monometallic currency that it is 
the gospel according to Shylock. Then so-called bimetallism 
must be the multiplication table tempered with mercy. Of 
course there is no such thing as bimetallic currency. The 
ultimate measure of value of a currency is the thing of lowest 
cost in which it is redeemable. If the commercial value of 
gold and silver were exactly as 16 to 1 the two metals might 
circulate concurrently, and there would be the appearance of 
two standards. A boy exactly three feet high could be used 
as a yard stick, and there would be the appearance of a double 
standard of measurement for a time. After the boy had 
grown an inch or two, all goods would be delivered in accord- 
ance with the standard representing the least value, and the 
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stick would drive out the boy. ‘The dollar that represents the 
least value is the dollar that circulates. 

The very stars in their courses are fighting for this nation. 
The forces of nature have worked and withheld in its interest. 
A great wheat crop, coinciding with a phenomenal demand, 
has given the United States a credit balance, which properly 
utilized would have enabled us to establish an ideal currency, 
and advanced us a long step toward that commercial suprem- 
acy which our natural advantages make possible to us. When 
the American people let their hearts and their intellects ex- 
pand sufficiently to decree that there shall be a gold dollar 
behind every dollar of greenbacks issued, that there shall be 
no other standard, and that the ports of the United States 
shall be free forever to the people and products of the earth, 
then may New York become the clearing-house of the world, 
and the greenback its international currency. 

The consensus of expert opinion in those supreme schools 
of practical finance, the monetary departments of the enlight- 
ened nations of Europe, finds working expression in the in- 
cessant activity and intense earnestness with which those 
nations are seeking to establish, each for itself, the ideal stand- 
ard of gold, and gold alone, with paper relegated to its repre- 
sentative province. If the evolution of the experience of 
other nations is not convincing, there remains our own recent 
history, which, despite that immunity from consequences 
which is “the glorious privilege of youth,” is yet a record of 
recurring panic, directly due to the financial solecisms of our 
currency issues. Comparative financial peace and prosperity 
will rest upon the nation when its demoralizing demand obli- 
gations have been cancelled. 

The path to a sound currency is as straight and narrow as 
that which leads to life, but this administration is extremely 
unlikely to walk therein. The people, at the polls, charged 
Congress with the duty of reforming the currency, which in- 
volves the cancellation of fiat demand-obligations. The ad- 
ministration, and the dominant party in Congress, recognize 
the duty with the voice of Jacob, and execute it by the hand 
of Esau. 

The other great nations of the earth are fighting for gold to 
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take up their paper tokens. This nation alone is struggling 
to keep all its paper kites in the air. The paper policy of the 
administration is devilishly devised to drive from our shores 
our gold, which must then be brought back by means of or- 
ganized panics. It is forcing the nation to perform the task 
of Sisyphus. The gold standard is doomed. The masses are 
fighting it in their ignorance, the National Banks in their 
selfishness, and the government in its indifference. This na- 
tion must soon decide between the stability of a silver stand- 
ard, and the chaos of fiat paper-tokens. 

The statesman who comprehends the crisis and presents 
with clearness a plan for an honest standard of silver, or silver 
and gold alternatively, even at the ratio of 16 to 1, and who 
does not seek to use silver simply as a means of further dilut- 
ing our present conglomerate currency, will be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1900, or, what is better, will de- 
serve to be elected. 

Vice-President Hobart stated that the silver basis would 
wipe out eight billion dollars’ worth of property at a blow, by 
reducing the holdings of banks and other corporations from 
$16,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000. The logic of this state- 
ment would seem to be that doubling the number of grains in 
the dollar would create $16,000,000,000 of property, by in- 
creasing the holdings of these institutions from $16,000,000,- 
000 to $32,000,000,000. 

Political parrots assume that with free coinage of silver 
the value of the dollar would drop to about fifty cents in gold, 
and remain there, and that all gold would leave the country, 
while silver would flow in to take its place. 

Let this be assumed. $600,000,000 of gold would leave 
the country, in exchange for $1,200,000,000 of silver, which 
would just fill its place. Then $2,200,000,000 of silver 
would be required to take the place of the $1,100,000,000 of 
alleged gold currency now afloat. This would take $3,400,- 
000,000 of silver, or just about all the silver of the globe. 
$3,400,000,000 is more than the production of gold in the 
world in the last twenty-five years, or in the fifty years pre- 
ceding. Much of the current value of both gold and silver 
is due to the demand for them for currency. If therefore 
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one of the greatest of nations transfers its demand from gold 
to silver, if it forces upon the other nations $600,000,000 of 
gold, and takes from them $3,400,000,000 of silver less the 
amount in its own Treasury, thereby reducing the demand for 
gold 16 per cent, and adding 100 per cent to the demand for 
silver, what then throughout the world will be the relative 
value of gold and silver? It is argued that as formerly a de- 
mand for two millions a month did not materially advance 
the price, therefore the immediate demand for 1,700 times 
that amount would not affect the price. The position is un- 
tenable. Consider the forces which free silver-coinage in the 
United States would set in motion to preserve the parity. It 
would add forty per cent to the present gold holdings of all 
the European banks. It would create an immediate demand, 
upon a 16 to 1 valuation, for three times the entire silver 
holdings of all the banks of Europe combined. 

If the United States should adopt the silver standard, and 
abolish all paper token-currency except silver or gold certifi- 
cates, it would possess a better currency than it has to-day, 
one less provocative of panics, and quite possibly possessing 
equal purchasing power. This course would utilize legiti- 
mately the great store of silver in the Treasury, which to-day 
represents a heavy loss. 

That a gold standard benefits the capitalist at the expense 
of the laborer, and favors the East to the injury of the West, 
is a belief too current to be ignored. The injustice exists, 
but the gold standard has nothing to do with it. Goldwin 
Smith wrote, “The East has robbed the West with its tariff. 
The West is now going to rob the East by repudiation.” 
People who are robbed by law often keep a debit-and-credit 
account with society. 

The great productive interests of the United States are 
grain and cotton, the producers of which are taxed as never 
before were people taxed since the Egyptians despoiled the 
Israelites, and thereby incurred a debt which the world has 
since vainly struggled to liquidate. The cost of everything 
that enters the farmer’s field or house is increased, while the 
market for the product of his toil is limited, and access thereto 
made more costly, through the ingenious infamy of a system 
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which would have put Barabbas to shame. A tariff-protected 
trust taxes transportation, while coal-miners starve, and 
farmers burn corn. 

The markets of the world fix the price of its grain, and in 
them the farmer competes with the labor of the world; yet 
when he seeks to bring home the clothing, tools, and provi- 
sions for which he has exchanged his product, his messenger 
is intercepted by a pack of government tariff wolves, which 
eats half his provisions, steals half his tools, and destroys half 
his clothing. 

The standard of value is simply a matter of justice as to the 
past and convenience as to the future, while the issues of the 
tariff are of occupation and livelihood. By the establishment 
of artificial conditions, it arbitrarily determines whether a 
man shall drive a mule on a farm, or handle dynamite in a 
mine. It puts him in the treadmill of unproductive toil, 
limits the development of his ingenuity, and finally robs him - 
of the product of his labor, by forbidding his expenditure of 
its proceeds, save within arbitrary and oppressive limits. 

To translate dollars into pounds, or commercially convert 
silver into gold, costs a small fraction of one per cent. To 
exchange wheat for foreign products costs, under the tariff, 
often 100 per cent, sometimes 600 per cent. If the laborer 
wishes one cheap foreign button, he must buy six, and leave 
five at the Custom House as tribute. 

Commerce is civilization, and is an extension of that divi- 
sion of labor which evolves a scientist from a savage, or a Con- 
gressman from a cave-dweller. Scientific thought rules the 
world. The modern steamship is manceuvred by the specta- 
cled student, while the ancient mariner shovels coal. Yet, 
with the logic of lunacy, administration organs clamor for a 
Chinese wall of protection against the world, while proclaim- 
ing that we cannot afford a standard of value which shall 
create friction in our commercial relations with other nations. 
They pronounce the failure of reciprocity (which is free 
trade) a calamity, while with unconscious satire the President 
himself declares in his message to Congress that duties should 
be so imposed as to relieve and encourage agriculture. 

One of the gems of economic truth endorsed by the Repub- 
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lican party during the late campaign, was the statement that 
“Government cannot enrich one man without despoiling an- 
other.” But the protective tariff, which the father of lies in- 
vented, and which protects a man from getting the value of 
his money or his work, has enriched a hundred people by 
$5,000,000 each, and despoiled 5,000,000 families of $100 
each, has given us infamous pension laws, river and harbor 
iniquities, senators from Havemeyer, government by trusts, 
elections by syndicates, and made of Congress a clearing- 
house for boodle. 

Since the gold standard is imperilled, if not doomed, by the 
people, since the chaos of paper tokens threatens, let us pluck 
the flower safety from the nettle danger, put ourselves square- 
ly upon a basis of silver, or silver and gold alternatively, sell 
the few bonds necessary to put gold or silver behind every 
outstanding greenback and. Treasury note, call on the Na- 
tional Banks to substitute notes or coin for the bonds which 
secure their issues, throw open our ports to the world, and 
fight for its trade. There is nothing revolutionary in this 
suggestion. It is a logical deduction from the plainest princi- 
ples of political and financial economy, considered with refer- 
ence to the prejudices, tendencies, and convictions of the 
people. 

Wily diplomatists of Europe will no longer dangle a bogy 
bimetallism for our immature commissioners to jump at. 
They will be facing a situation replete with interesting possi- 
bilities to their own people. The battle of the standards will 
be a merry and a manly one, with the issues by no means cer- 
tain, but with the coming commercial supremacy of the 
United States never in doubt. 
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II. NOTES ON THE REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


HE question of reforming the currency is perhaps the 
most important subject now before the American pub- 
lic. The decision of this question touches profoundly 

every interest in the industrial, commercial, and social life of 
the American people. This question may be decided in a 
manward or a moneyward way: that is, it may be so decided 
as to conduce powerfully to the welfare of the people, or so 
decided as to injure and degrade the people in order that the 
money power may flourish over them. 

We should consider this great subject calmly and dispas- 
sionately from every point of view. Men in different sta- 
tions, connected with different interests and holding diverse 
opinions, should set forth in a rational and logical way their 
respective views as to what should be done to secure for the 
people of the United States an honest and adequate circulat- 
ing medium, and to make that medium acceptable to all 
classes and for all purposes of commercial exchange. 

It is for this reason that I have willingly admitted to the 
pages of Tue Arena the able and highly instructive exposi- 
tion of the subject by Mr. Anthony W. Dimock. Mr. Dim- 
ock’s life has been passed in the great money centre of our 
country. He has acquired the knowledge and discipline 
which come to men of large talents in that gigantic arena of 
conflict, the stock exchange of New York. There for years 
he has heard the high winds blow and the storms of contention 
roar. He has heard the avalanche and the thunder. He has 
seen the mountains rush down into the sea. He has witnessed 
the wreck of a thousand fortunes—the cataclysm of banks, 
the conflagration of stocks, the bursting of bubbles, the up- 
heaval and the swallowing of shares, the engulfing of rail- 
ways, the breaking of corners, and all the indescribable phe- 
nomena of that maelstrom of whirling hope and despair. He 
has stood in the very throat of it and seen the swallowing up 
of millions, until the spectacle has become as familiar to his 
eyes as the sunrise to a farmer. 
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This manner of life has given Mr. Dimock the information 
and the discernment requisite for the discussion of the great 
subject presented in his paper. He brings to his task un- 
doubted ability. His discussion of the subject is fearless, 
and, we believe, honest. In this respect it differs by a whole 
horizon from the paid, casuistical stuff that generally issues 
from Wall Street. His article is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of this immense theme. It is because we be- 
lieve it to be an honest expression of an able and experienced 
man that we have opened the columns of the Magazine of the 
People to admit it. 

For what is the duty of such a magazine as Tue Arena? 
This magazine has for its raison d’étre the betterment of con- 
ditions in American society. Its motive is easily understood. 
We are not in love with the existing order in society and state. 
On the contrary, we believe that the existing order should be 
reformed. We want to see a new order instituted having for 
its foundation principle the democracy of man. 

To this end it is the purpose of the magazine to discover 
and disseminate the truth. We have no other design. It is 
because of the cherishing of ulterior designs that the journal- 
ism of the United States has justly fallen under almost univer- 
sal distrust. We do not want the distrust to become univer- 
sal, or to be justified by the facts. 

Acting from these fundamental principles, how shall the 
editorial management of a magazine be conducted in the in- 
terest of the people? Of class journalism we have had enough 
and to spare. Class journalism has had and still has the 
American public in its clutches. The duty of an editor in 
the conduct of so great and responsible an engine as a maga- 
zine is not always and easily discoverable. Our purpose here 
is to do right—but always to promote the people’s cause. We 
want, moreover, to mix an ethical sweetness with the editorial 
bitter draught, to the end that the people taking our cup shall 
not drink death. 

Shall we then presume to say with certainty what shall and 
what shall not be admitted into the Magazine of the People? 
This we can say with certainty, that nothing shall be admitted 
which is purposely and manifestly false. The coming of in- 
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terested productions, conceived in the very spirit of untruth, 
is as a river that flows always; but there are many other pro- 
ductions which are not false, but only erroneous. There are 
many which are true in their spirit and general intent, but are 
incidentally erroneous in certain parts. Very few are alto- 
gether true. A magazine made up of articles wholly true 
would no doubt be too much for this world. Like oxygen, it 
would be too rich for the race in its present physiological and 
ethical state of being. 

Under these conditions, then, we publish Mr. Dimock’s arti- 
cle. There are only a few points in the contribution to which 
I feel it my duty to take exceptions. In the first place Mr. 
Dimock seems to believe that the monetary system of the 
United States and the world may be made to rest on a unit of 
gold. According to our opinion this can only be done by re- 
ducing the producers of the world to a condition of industrial 
slavery. For what have we witnessed since the scheme was 
put in operation to place the exchanges of the world on a basis 
of gold only? We have witnessed a constant rise in the price 
of that metal, and a constant decline in the prices of all things 
else. The decline in the prices of products has been neither 
more nor less than the index of the ever-advancing price of 
gold. To make the prices of all the products of human in- 
dustry to be dependent on one thing, and to place that one 
thing under conditions in which its relative value must con- 
stantly increase at the expense of all besides, is to rob industry 
of its reward and to reduce the laborer to poverty and vassal- 
age. 

Aye, more. To use any metal, or any two metals, in this 
office of fundamental money 





these metals being commodi- 
ties of the world’s market and subject to the forces that pre- 
vail in that arena—is to bring finally the same result. The 
ultimate solution of the money question can never, according 
to our opinion, be reached until the quantitative theory shall 
prevail to the extent of producing a medium of exchange 
which is based upon the average of all values, determined by 
an index and expressed in a counter which shall be supported 
simply by the power of the law and the sovereignty of the na- 
tion. Before this can be done civilization will no doubt have 
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to improve. A new political code will have to supervene. 
The prevailing spirit of mala fides will have to be exter- 
minated from nations and men. 

I feel sure that Mr. Dimock, inclining to a single basis of 
gold for the currency which he proposes, has not really 
studied the inadequacy of such a foundation for the exchang- 
ing medium of the world. To my mind it appears preposter- 
ous to suppose that such an enormous fact as the commerce 
of the world can be made to rest upon three hundred and 
ninety-three cubic yards of gold! That, according to the best 
calculations, is the so-called “visible supply” of the yellow 
metal. If this bulk should be cast into pellets of the size of 
small hazelnuts, there would not be one pellet apiece for the 
sons of men—to say nothing about the daughters of women. 
It is literally true that if all the gold existing should be made 
into pills, the workingmen of the world could swallow it all 
before breakfast, and not six hundred of them would ever 
know the difference! 

It is in vain that the Bankers’ Magazine and all the multi- 
tudinous offspring of that prolific mother of lies should shout 
about “the increasing supply of gold,” “the deluge of gold,” 
“the new gold fields,” ete. The simple fact remains that civil- 
ization is constantly encroaching upon the supply of the pre- 
cious metals, insomuch that it is doubtful whether the gold 
coin of the world is at the present time actually increasing at 
all. The amount of gold withdrawn each year from coinage 
and from the bullion supply is so great that it is doubtful 
whether the coin supply is increasing or can increase under 
existing conditions. 

Meanwhile the volume of products is multiplying year by 
year, and the quickened methods of commerce have become 
so intense as to require a medium ten times or a hundred times 
as plentiful as that which sufficed in the seventeenth or even 
the eighteenth century. Note well to what an extent the 
other apparatus of exchange has been multiplied. Suppose 
that the present enormous volume of production should be put 
back upon the means of conveyance which were in existence 
before the invention of steam navigation and the construction 
of railways. What an infinite stoppage and paralysis there 
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would be throughout the world! And yet such stoppage and 
paralysis could hardly be worse than that which will ulti- 
mately result from the attempt to transact the business of the 
world on a foundation composed of three hundred and ninety- 
three cubic yards of gold. 

If by an “elastic currency” Mr. Dimock means a currency 
that can be expanded to infinity by the banks and then con- 
tracted to zero by them at their will, then we fully agree with 
him that an elastic currency is a mockery and a curse. But 
if we are to understand by an elastic currency, a currency that 
will expand proportionally to the demands of civilization for 
a medium of exchange, then an elastic currency would prove 
the greatest blessing of the whole industrial world. We must 
have, and the civilized life will demand, a circulating me- 
dium that shall never contract at all—this for the simple rea- 
son that the human race does not contract, but constantly ex- 
pands. A corresponding increase of money is as much a 
necessity as is a correlative supply of food. It is as absurd to 
suppose that the old money and money system of, say, the 
middle of the nineteenth century will suffice for the new race 
of men who flourish at the close of the century, as to suppose 
that the shoes worn by General Scott’s army in Mexico will 
supply the standing armies of Europe. If Mr. Dimock will 
note thoughtfully what we here present, he will see the inad- 
equacy of the single basis of gold in upholding the transac- 
tions of the producing and exchanging world. In that event 
he will be obliged to reconsider his confident assertions in the 
first part of his contribution. 

After we pass the first six pages of Mr. Dimock’s article we 
fall into a current upon which we may embark with him in 
a less discordant frame of mind. The excoriation which he 
gives the government of the United States and the bond syn- 
dicate of 1894 is as well deserved as it is irrefutable and caus- 
tic. His description of the manner in which the Cleveland 
administration went into partnership with the gold gamblers, 
and robbed the American people of multiplied millions of dol- 
lars, is as well and faithfully drawn as if we had done the 
work ourselves! In like manner his treatment of the national 
banking system is about as good a review of that preposterous 
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and impossible institution as we have anywhere seen—except 
always that nobody can do the subject justice. In this part of 
Mr. Dimock’s paper there is much to be commended. But I 
pass to consider the writer’s criticism of bimetallism as a sys- 
tem, and of the bimetallic standard as a fact. 

To this part of the article I answer that bimetallism is the 
option of the debtor to pay in either of two legal units accord- 
ing to his pleasure, his convenience, and the plentifulness of 
the given kind. It may be that such a monetary system will, 
as Mr. Dimock intimates, stand first on one foot and then on 
the other. That is what a man does when he walks! A one- 
legged man is neither graceful nor efficient. | Suppose that 
there are two legs and two feet. Suppose the industrial body 
does rest first on one foot and then on the other. What of it? 
That is the way to walk. And as to names and phraseology 
we shall not quarrel with Mr. Dimock. If he prefers to des- 
ignate the double system as an alternating standard instead of 
a bimetallic standard, all well and good. Let it be so. We 
will concede to him the nomenclature if he will concede to us 
the fact. But be assured we will have the fact. The sub- 
stance of the thing we will have; and no power on earth shall 
prevent us. We intend, in a word, to restore silver to its old- 
time standard monetary uses without abridgment or restric- 
tion, and on a perfect equality with gold, and we will do this 
in spite of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

But if Mr. Dimock cannot accept the name or the theory of 
a bimetallic standard, he makes amends for this failure to em- 
brace what we think is the true theory by a splendid demon- 
stration of what will come when we have the free coinage of 
silver. He shows the inevitable result. No one has done 
this in a better way. We ask our readers to peruse with great 
care the four paragraphs beginning on page 319 with the 
words, “The statesman who comprehends,” ete. 

These paragraphs we fling down as a challenge at the feet of 
the opponents of free coinage. We dare them to take it up. 
We dare them to deny. They shall either accept this chal- 
lenge which Mr. Dimock, himself in the better sense a repre- 
sentative of the money power, makes, or we will taunt them 
into silence under the shadow of their own cowardice. Mr. 
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Dimock proves by right reason and the citation of incontro- 
vertible fact the very thing for which all sensible bimetallists 
have for years contended, and that is, that with the free coin- 
age of silver and the consequent increased demand therefor 
and the limitation of the supply, and the necessarily decreased 
demand for gold, the price of the first would inevitably rise 
and the price of the second inevitably fall, until a parity of 
values at the statutory ratio would inevitably ensue. Than 
this there is nothing more certain in the realm of sound reason 
and demonstration. Mr. Dimock proves it beyond the possi- 
bility of controversy. His proof of this fundamental conten- 
tion of the bimetallists is so conclusive and overwhelming that 
those features of his contribution which we think we have 
shown to be erroneous may well be passed by in the light of 
the great service which he has performed in the better parts 
of his article. 











A SINGLE STANDARD FOR THE WORLD. 


BY FRANCIS E. WOODRUFF. 


OR more than a quarter of a century it has been the duty 

F of the writer, as a Commissioner of Customs, to watch 
and report on the course of trade at one or other of 

the treaty ports of China; and one result of the labor and ex- 
perience has been amazement that men in general can be so 
unmindful of the importance to trade, and therefore to all 
mankind, of a stable standard, or measure, of value. In the 
domestic trade of China, for example, the only standard coin 
are the so-called copper or brass “cash.” These, becoming 
scarce through insufficient minting during and after the close 
of the Taiping rebellion, were supplemented in the circulation 
by inferior cash made by surreptitiously melting standard 
cash and recasting them into two or more smaller ones; and 
these again were supplemented by still worse spurious cash. 
Naturally, under economic laws these “cheaper” cash tended 
to drive the “dearer” cash out of circulation, to the further 
and fluctuating increase through scarcity of the value of the 
remaining standard cash in exchange with other commodities, 
including silver. This is used in larger transactions, but 
passes almost exclusively by the weight and purity of the in- 
gots or coined dollars (to a limited extent) circulated. The 
weight of the unit (the “tael,” or ounce), the money balances 
used by buyer and seller, the degree of purity required in 
trade, and the accuracy of the crude assays all vary between 
provinces, even between districts and towns. In addition, 
the fluctuating fall from monetary causes in the value of sil- 
ver and the rise from trade causes in the value of copper have 
accentuated the relative variations between the “cash” and 
silver until now the delay, waste, and serious losses incurred 
in making exchanges, and the consequent suffering of the 
people, are lamentable. The government’s efforts to remedy 
the evil have failed not only because of its own and other 


governments’ shortcomings, but also very largely because of 
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the powerful opposition of the Chinese bankers and other 
experts in money, who alone profit, at the expense of the peo- 
ple, by this instability of China’s measure of value. 

Coming now to its foreign trade, in the early days of the 
writer’s service silver alone or coupled with gold was used as 
standard money by all the world except England and Portu- 
gal, and the sufficiently stable market ratio of the two metals 
served as a joint and single measure for the world of com- 
merce. There were of course fluctuations in exchange from 
trade causes, but “exchange” was not a material factor in com- 
mercial transactions. After 1870 the Western nations began 
changing from the joint to the gold measure, until now per- 
haps one-third of mankind has thrown the whole burden on 
gold alone, while only two-thirds still use silver as standard 
money, and its free-coinage demand has been suspended by 
many of them. “Exchange” has become the deadly foe of the 
commerce between the East and the West, and the instability 
of the measure in the domestic trade of China has been in- 
creased. There is evidence, moreover, of increased instabil- 
ity of the gold measure in Western countries that has done 
serious injury to their agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests. 

During all these years it has been the writer’s duty to 
watch this growing instability of the world’s measure of value, 
search for its causes, and note its effects. The evil has been 
brought the nearer home to him because among the mer- 
chants on whom the blow has fallen are many friends, and 
because it has caused heavy losses for the members of the 
service to which he, until very recently, belonged. Feeling 
keenly for the suffering that seems to him needlessly in- 
flicted on mankind, he gives in this paper some result of his 
experience and labor, in the hope that it may help. 


To make clear the causes of the present condition of the 
world’s measures of value, it is necessary to first briefly review 
the past, and the late General Walker’s “International Bi- 
metallism” (1896) has been taken as the guide, not only be- 
cause it is exceptionally lucid, but also because it is easily 
accessible to all for reference. In the early centuries of our 
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era the mining of gold and silver practically ceased, and the 
existing stock was in time reduced to a small fraction of its 
former mass. By the thirteenth century some small additions 
had been made, but when America was discovered the entire 
stock in Europe was, it is estimated, only $193,000,000, 
though in Asia there is supposed to have been a larger supply. 

As the figures for 1492 are not only insignificant, but are 
also less trustworthy than those that follow, the estimated 
production from that date to 1600 is taken as the world’s 
existing stock in the latter year for use in the following com- 
parative statement (in fine ounces: 000,000’s omitted) of the 
increased stocks on the succeeding dates named: 





Year 1600 1700 1800 1850 1875 1895 
Gold 24 53 115 153 306 424 
Silver 727 1,924 3,757 4,810 5,819 8,007 


It will be observed that, comparing 1895 with 1600, the 
stock of gold was seventeen, and the stock of silver eleven, 
times greater. These figures and those from which the fol- 
lowing tables have been calculated, are practically all, though 
not all at first-hand, ta':en from the publications of the “Royal 
Commission” and the United States Mint, and are the most 
accurate obtainable; but where “estimate” is a factor, close 
deductions drawn as though such statistics are of mathemati- 
cal exactness may be very mischievous. If, though, only 
broad results are sought, they can be made useful; and from 
the figures above it is safe to say that the stocks have increased 
enormously, and that gold has increased somewhat more 
rapidly than silver, which, however, had increased more 
rapidly than gold between 1492 and 1600. 

Even before the discovery of America, however, the small 
additions to the stock from other sources had in the thirteenth 
century been sufficient to bring about a renewal in Europe 
of the coinage of gold; and so began the modern question of 
the ratio. For some hundreds of years it was complicated and 
obscured by other currency troubles, such as an insufficient 
supply (at the first) of the money metals; a prevalent belief 
that a nation’s gold and silver money was its only true wealth 
and should be obtained by hook or by crook from other 
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nations; government false rating and debasement, private 
sweating and counterfeiting, of coin; and the failure to issue 
fractional coins as tokens only. Except the latter, which has 
since been put right, all those defects had been fairly rem- 
edied by the end of the eighteenth century, and the ratio was 
the one important question left. 

The world regarding the coin, instead of the value of the 
coin, as the point at issue, could not understand why some- 
times the gold and sometimes the silver coin would “disap- 
pear” from the circulation of a country. In 1717 Sir Isaac 
Newton had pointed out, in effect, that the “disappearance” 
was due to the coin being taken from a country where they 
were rated less in the legal ratio to a country where they 
were rated more, so would exchange at a profit—gold, for 
example, taken from a country with a legal ratio making it 
equal to only 154 of silver to a country where the ratio 
made it equal to 16 of silver, made a profit of 04 silver, less 
cost of sending—and that the remedy was to have the same 
legal ratio as the other countries. The good advice, however, 
was forgotten, and a theory was started that the “disappear- 
ance” was because the “cheaper” must always “drive out” the 
“dearer” money (which is true), so that it is impossible for a 
country to keep coin of both metals in concurrent circulation 
(which is not true; because with an uniform ratio internation- 
ally it is obvious that there cannot be either “cheaper” or 
“dearer” coin internationally in the sense in which the words 
were used). 

In 1816, when under the stress of the Napoleonic wars just 
ended England was still using the inconvertible paper money 
it had used for years, and it became necessary to prepare for 
a resumption of specie payments, this theory was brought to 
the front, and the leaders of England, without any popular 
demand for a change in the standard, and ignoring Sir Isaac 
Newton’s uniform ratio (perhaps because international agree- 
ment was less frequent and friendly then than now), adopted 
the theory as the law by making gold the sole money of full 
value, and changing silver from standard to subsidiary money. 
It doubtless seemed to the leaders that if there were no 
longer two standard metals in the country, it was impossi- 
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ble that there should be “cheaper” coin to “drive out” the 
“dearer,” so England could always keep her gold; but those 
wiser men than Sir Isaac Newton had not considered that the 
money metals circulate internationally, and before the end of 
the century authorities like Mr. Bagehot and Mr. Goschen 
had become very anxious lest the demand of foreign nations 
should “drive out” their one standard metal until the gold 
reserve fell below the danger minimum and panic ensued. 

Not only did England partly fail to remedy the defect it 
aimed at, but in altering its own, and consequently the 
world’s, relative demand for silver and gold it initiated a new 
currency trouble, because it set an example to the other na- 
tions of “monkeying” with the world’s measure of value. 
Happily the example was not followed until France, which in 
1803 had passed a law for the free coinage of silver and gold 
at the ratio of 154 to 1, approximately the market ratio, had 
been given opportunity to show the world what one nation’s 
balance-wheel could do for the stability of the measure of 
value. The United States also gave the world an object-lesson 
in showing how by in 1792 undervaluing gold in its legal 
ratio it could attract silver to its currency, and by undervalu- 
ing silver in 1834 it could attract gold; but if it had in 1792 
adopted the ratio of France (then 154 to 1), and had kept to 
it, the lesson might have been more valuable. 

In the fifties came the “Gold Panic.” Within ten or 
twelve years it is estimated that the stock of gold in the hands 
of civilized man literally doubled and it was feared that its 
value would fall to a level which would mean universal bank- 
ruptey. Holland, Portugal, Belgium, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria took limited or temporary action against gold and in 
favor of silver; but France, England, the United States, and 
other nations stood firm. For obvious reasons these changes 
in monetary demand must be regarded as rather significant 
of the dread inspired by the flood of gold than important in 
themselves. 

In 1865-7 the Latin Union was formed. In the latter year 
a conference at Paris, in order to make world-wide unifica- 
tion of coinage practicable, recommended monometallism, 
and that the one metal be gold, as a metal that from the recent 
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experience was likely to become highly and permanently 
abundant. In 1871, after the war with France, the new 
Empire of Germany, in unifying the coinage of its previously 
divided states, with the example of England and the recom- 
mendation of the Paris Conference to influence its opinion, 
adopted the gold standard, and put the decision in force under 
an act of July, 1873. In 1873-4 the United States (then on a 
paper basis) demonetized silver; and in 1873-6 the Latin 
Union first limited, then discontinued, the free coinage of sil- 
ver (alas! the balance wheel was gone!). Meanwhile, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark had adopted the gold standard; 
Holland had prohibited the coinage of silver; and Russia had 
suspended it, except for “trade” coin. Since then some other 
nations, Japan the latest, have one by one demonetized silver 
in favor of gold. In 1878 the United States nominally re- 
monetized silver, but did not grant free coinage; and in the 
same year and 1890 passed unsuccessful laws for its limited 
coinage by the government, which in 1893 it rescinded. In 
1879 it had resumed specie payments. In 1893 India sus- 
pended silver coinage. 

The period since 1870 has thus evidently been one of enor- 
mous changes in monetary demand. From 1876 to 1895 the 
production of gold was again unusually large, while that of 
silver, which had been moderate in the period 1850 to 1875, 
also became unusual, but proportionately to the respective 
stocks not to the same extent as gold. 


It is time now to try to find out something about the stabil- 
ity of the world’s measure of value during the centuries that 
have been briefly reviewed. Considered relatively to com- 
modities, the measure since the thirteenth century has lost 
heavily in purchasing power, as would be expected from the 
enormously increased stocks of the metals, against which, 
however, must be set an enormously increased demand for 
money from the growth of commerce. Regarding the degree 
of stability indicated by the fluctuations in value of the metals 
relatively with each other, the average market ratio for the 
period 1501-20, Dr. Soetbeer tells us, was 10.75 to 1. It 
moved gradually until in 1601-20 it was 12.25; quickly to 
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14.00 in 1621-40; gradually through 14.00 and 15.00 to 
15.56 in 1801-20, when England resumed specie payments 
after adopting the gold standard; gradually again from 15.77 
in 1821-40 to 15.48 in 1861-70, and 15.98 in 1871-75; and 
after the great change in monetary demand, rapidly to 27.08 
in 1891-5. 

In so far as supply goes, the more rapid increase in the sup- 
ply of gold should, instead of making it gain purchasing 
power, have made it lose purchasing power relatively with 
silver; but this, as it would then buy less silver, would have 
made the figures of the ratio less, 12, for example, in place of 
14; but instead they have become more, 16, for example, in- 
stead of 14; so some other force must have overcome the effect 
of supply on their value relatively with each other. The com- 
paratively small but sudden change in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from 12.25 to 14.00, at a time when stocks were limited 
in amount, and a variation in relative supply (the production 
of silver was relatively excessive) might be expected to have 
a greater effect than with the very much larger stocks of the 
present day, was attributed by Dr. Soetbeer, in the “Mate- 
rials,” largely to an increased demand for gold for purposes of 
war and trade; and a relatively greater increase during the 
succeeding centuries of international and other forms of the 
more wholesale commerce of the world (for which gold money 
is the most convenient) than of the smaller but more numer- 
ous exchanges (for which silver money is most convenient) 
may have increased the demand for and consequently the 
value of gold more than the demand for and value of silver. 

The inconsiderable effect of England’s solitary defection 
from the world’s camp was apparently due to the fact that 
the monetary demand for both silver and gold of the rest of 
the world between 1816 and 1870 was sufficient to keep the 
market ratio up to about the same level as before 1816, which 
was so nearly France’s legal ratio that its balance-wheel was 
powerful enough to carry off the fluctuations caused by Eng- 
land’s changed demand and by the abnormal gold supply after 
1850, and so kept the world’s measure of value sufficiently 
stable for the needs of commerce. But when to England’s 
changed demand was added the changed demand of other na- 
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tions, the market ratio soon began to be so much changed 
that France and the Latin Union felt unable to longer con- 
tinue their good work. But, whatever the cause of the 
changes in the ratio from 1501 may have been, they were 
sufficiently gradual until 1870 not to hamper trade, for while 
there were very many bitter complaints over the difficulties 
with coin, none were heard of regarding fluctuations in the 
relative value of silver and gold, that is, regarding the stabil- 
ity of the world’s joint-measure of value, until after the great 
change in monetary demand at the latter date; but since then 
the air has been full of them. 

Evidently, then, the period from, say, 1850 to 1895, a 
period of extraordinary fluctuations in both monetary supply 
and monetary demand, will repay a closer study, for which 
fortunately there are materials. And, first, of the stability 
of the measure relatively to commodities something can be 
learned from Mr. Sauerbeck’s index number of gold prices 
from 1846, and Mr. Atkinson’s (see Yale Review, May, 1897) 
index numbers of silver prices, which go back only to 1861. 
The averages for each five years are given herewith, and the 
approximate date when the great change in monetary demand 
became operative through the joining of other nations with 
England is marked between 1875 and 1876 as a natural divid- 
ing line between the first and second parts of the period under 
review; production having been excessive in both, but the 
great changes in monetary demand only from 1871-75. 


Period 1846-50 51-55 56-60 61-65 66-70 71-75 | 76-80 81-85 86-90 91-95 


Gold Prices 82.6 90.2 98 1016 99 103.6] 89.4 79.8 702 664 
Silver Prices 106 123 106 | 129 108 118 133 





To treat of gold prices first, it will be seen that up to the 
changes in demand they rose. In the opinion of Jevons and 
others a great part at least of the rise was due to the loss of 
purchasing power of the then joint-measure caused by the 
abnormal increase in the supply of gold after 1850. The rise 
would have been greater but for two causes: the first was, that 
commodities were also losing purchasing power through the 
cheapening of the cost of production by improved methods. 
An illustration may make more clear the effect of this on 
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prices. Suppose the value, the purchasing power, of both 
measure and commodity each to have been 18 in 1850, so that 
the price would have been 1, and that by 1875 the measure 
had lost $ purchasing power, so that it would then take 
24-measure to buy 18-commodity, but that the commodity 
had lost } purchasing power, so that it would take 21-com- 
modity to equal the 18-measure of 1850 or the 24-measure of 
1875, then in 1875 the price would have been #, or 
1,7;, instead of 1, as in 1850; but if the commodity had not 
lost } purchasing power it would have been ?$, or 
1y,. The price lists and index numbers of that day, there- 
fore, do not show the full effect of the unusual increase in the 
supply of gold. 

Man cannot control the supply of the money metals or the 
cost of commodities sufficiently to prevent such fluctuations in 
prices, but so far as the fluctuations are due to instability of 
the measure he can lessen them, and he did so up to the great 
change in demand. For in the opinion of eminent economists 
the second cause why prices did not go higher was that gold 
was linked, by a market ratio sufficiently unvarying for com- 
mercial purposes, to silver, which had not shared in the unu- 
sually excessive supply. This may be illustrated by dividing 
the stocks of silver from 1850 to 1875 by 154, the approxi- 
mate ratio, to put them on a like footing as to value with the 
gold stocks, so that when added to the gold stocks the volume 
in ounces of purchasing power of the joint measure at the 
dates named would be approximately shown. To make com- 
parison more easy, the volume in 1850 is taken as 100, and 
the volume at the following dates is rated to it in hundredths. 
The similar figures are carried on after 1875, still at 154 to 
1, to illustrate what would no doubt have happened if the link 
in the joint measure had not been broken by the change in 
monetary demand. The estimated weights of gold and silver 
stocks are also shown in full, and separately: 














Year 1865 1875 1885 1895 
Gold Stock (weight) 162 200 234 278 
Silver Stock (weight) 110=—-:121 139 =: 166 
Joint Measure (value) 125 142 165 196 
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It will be seen that the number of hundredths of increase 
from 1851 to 1875 inclusive was for gold stock 100, for the 
silver stock 21, and consequently for the joint measure only 
42 instead of 100; from 1876 to 1895 the increase was for 
gold 78, for silver 45, and but for the change of monetary 
demand it would have been for the joint measure only 54 
instead of 78. Thliis seems to clearly indicate a greater stabil- 
ity for the joint measure, and that this did help to keep gold 
prices from going higher in the first half of the period. 


Coming now to the second half, we find the gold prices 
that had been rising till 1875 making a sudden “bout face” 
and beginning a fall that has been continuous till now (1896). 
The late Mr. Ernest Seyd, in his famous prophecy, made in 
1871, that a general decline of prosperity all over the world 
would be a consequence of the gold valuation by other states 
besides England, predicted that “the economical authorities 
will refuse to listen to the cause [the destruction of the mone- 
tary equilibrium] here foreshadowed; every possible attempt 
will be made to prove that the decline of commerce is due to 
all sorts of causes.” The prophecy is fulfilled when econo- 
mists whom we all respect for their good work in other direc- 
tions try to prove by statistics that the depressing fall in gold 
prices has been wholly due to the beneficial cheapening of the 
cost of commodities, although it stands to reason that, as the 
cheapening through improved methods began well back in 
the century, if it had been the sole cause of the fall it must 
also have caused prices to fall between 1850 and 1875; but 
instead of falling they rose! 

That prices should rise in that period notwithstanding the 
cheapening of commodities would naturally be expected from 
the enormously increased supply of the money metals; but a 
continuance of the then rising gold prices after 1875 would 
also be naturally expected because of the further enormous 
increase in the supply of gold, which, increasing 100 per cent 
in the twenty-five years between 1850 and 1875, in the 
twenty years 1876 to 1895 increased 78 per cent, or at the 
rate of 97.5 per cent for twenty-five years. Further, the 
effect was increased by a marked cheapening after 1875 of 
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the cost of production of the money metals through wonder- 
fully improved processes, and by improved communications 
with the mines; the combined causes tending to greatly lessen 
the value of standard gold coin and consequently to greatly 
raise the prices measured in them. That instead of this rise 
there should have been a sudden and great fall in gold prices 
clearly indicates that there must have been a sudden and 
great force that has more than overcome the effect from sup- 
ply, and joined the cheapening of commodities in compelling 
the “’bout face.” The great and sudden change in monetary 
demand is at least under grave suspicion! 

Turning now to silver prices it should first be said that 
because the price lists and other sources of information are 
less complete and trustworthy, silver index numbers cannot 
with most painstaking effort be made even so nearly approxi- 
mate to the truth as gold index numbers. Taking them for 
what they are worth, silver prices, silver then being linked 
to gold, seem, like gold prices, to have risen until 1875. In 
1876-85, after there had been time for the change in mone- 
tary demand to make itself felt in India, they seem to have 
fallen. That, in face of the lowering of purchasing power 
(through improved communications, and through competi- 
tion) of some of India’s staple commodities, the prices have 
since risen is presumably evidence that the silver measure has 
lost purchasing power. This was long doubted. In the Her- 
schell Report (May, 1893), regarding the proposed suspen- 
sion (June, 1893) of silver coinage, however, Section 31 
states that, 


Down to a comparatively late date it was generally believed that not- 
withstanding a fall in the gold value of silver, prices in India had been 
practically unaltered; but the evidence before us points to the conclusion 
that during recent years the silver price of Indian produce has risen. If, 
as experience shows, wages respond more slowly to the alteration in the 
value of the standard, this rise in the price of produce must have been 
prejudicial to the wage-earning class. 


After an inquiry in a city in China in 1892, but with scanty 
sources of information, the writer felt no doubt that silver 
had lost purchasing power locally, although not to a very 
considerable extent; at present, however, its fluctuations in 
value cause serious trouble throughout China. Both the gold 
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and the silver measure have thus lost stability relatively to 
commodities since they ceased to be the world’s joint- 
measure. 

To show the degree of stability of the world’s measure as 
indicated by the fluctuations in the relative value of silver and 
gold between 1851 and 1895, the ratio of France, 154 to 1 
(the average ratio for the period 1801 to 1850 was 15.70 to 
1), has been taken as par, and the average for each succeeding 
period named has been rated to it in hundredths. For con- 
venience of reference the figures for gold and silver stocks 
at the end of the years 1865, 1875, 1885, and 1895 are 
repeated. 





Period 1851-65 1866-75 | 1876-85 1886-95 
—_—— {_——_ ——— 
The Ratio (value) 98 100.5 | 116 152.5 
Gold Stock (weight) 162 200 | 234 278 

| 


Silver Stock (weight) 110 121 139 166 


It is seen that, while the average ratio varied only two hun- 
dredths from par up to 1875, it varied fifty-two hundredths 
in the period 1876-95. It is contended by monometallists 
that the increasing of the demand for gold through the addi- 
tion to it of the free-coinage demand previously given to but 
now taken away from silver, has been offset by a lessening of 
demand through a larger use of banknotes and other credit 
moneys; but credit moneys increase as well as lessen demand 
and value, and it is doubtful whether the net result is not 
on the side of increase. Even, however, if these substitutes 
do tend to lessen demand, there was no sudden and enormous 
increase in their use between 1870 and 1878 to correspond- 
ingly lessen the sudden and enormous increase during that 
period in the demand for gold. 

Still, contending that there has been no increase of de- 
mand, monometallists allege that the great relative fluctua- 
tions in the second period have been due to two causes. The 
first is that the cheapening of the cost of production has been 
much greater for silver than for gold. The information on the 
subject is unfortunately very scanty, but so far as the writer 
ean after many inquiries ascertain, the cheapening through 
improved processes has been about the same for both metals, 
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so could not have materially affected their relative value; and 
as freight charges are usually reckoned on the value of the 
treasure carried, improved communication with the mines 
could have had no effect whatever on their relative value. 
The second alleged cause is a relatively increased supply of 
silver; but between 1850 and 1895 the stock of gold increase: 
178 per cent, and that of silver only 66 per cent; so, if supply 
were the cause, the figures of the ratio must have been dimin- 
ished, not increased. (It is to be greatly regretted that emi- 
nent economists and reputable journals give their readers the 
impression that silver has increased more than gold, when the 
reverse is true.) Moreover, when in the twenty-five years, 
1851 to 1875, the supply of gold increased 100 against silver’s 
21, say five to one, yet could not move the ratio more than 
two, it is inconceivable that a fluctuation in the twenty years, 
1876 to 1895, of 78 gold to 45 silver, say only two to one, 
could move the ratio fifty-two, and in the wrong direction! 
Of course these figures are only approximate, but the differ- 
ence between two and fifty-two is so great that there can be no 
doubt they give a truthful impression. Again there must be 
some other cause than supply. 


Before deciding what that cause has been it is necessary 
to inquire into the characteristics of the economic forces 
known as demand and supply. Demand and supply are the 
same in kind for all commodities, including gold and silver; 
but differ in degree. The supply of wheat, for example, is 
the surplus from a few past years added to the current year’s 
production; the supply of gold or silver is the total available 
stock that has been accumulating for centuries notwithstand 
ing wear and tear. The unusually large accretions of gold 
and silver in 1895 were only a little over two per cent each of 
the stocks existing at the end of 1894. The annual average 
during the forty-five years (1851-95) of extraordinary pro- 
duction was only some four per cent for gold and one and one- 
half per cent for silver, of the stocks of 1850. It is plain that 
the annual accretion to the wheat supply must affect its value 
more than a corresponding accretion to the gold or silver 


supply. 
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Again, the demand for food and clothing is satisfied when 
mankind is clothed and fed; but men are always ready for 
more money, so that the monetary demand is in a sense un- 
limited; and the mints coin all the standard metal that comes. 
Moreover, where there are legal-tender laws the monetary 
demand for standard coin is a monopoly demand; nothing else 
can be used as legal tender. For these two reasons the mone- 
tary demand for standard coin is infinitely the strongest of 
commercial demands. 

When there is a double legal tender there are two of these 
mighty forces, interfered with only by comparatively trifling 
annual increases of supply, bearing up the values of the two 
metals. If the demand increases more than supply, the values 
must increase; if the demand decreases more than supply, the 
values must decrease. If the current demand favors one of 
the metals, it therefore pushes the value of the favored metal 
above the legal ratio, and that metal becomes the “dearer”; 
the “dearer” is then less favored in making payments, and 
demand favors the “cheaper” until this in turn becomes the 
“dearer”; and so the values of the gold and silver standard 
coin, using the top of the legal ratio as a fulcrum, keep on 
seesawing within such narrow limits that the seesaw, which 
is another name for the market ratio, or the joint measure of 
value, is continuously sufficiently stable for commercial pur- 
poses. Even with the differing legal ratios of the past that 
caused the coin to “disappear,” so overpowering was the force 
of monetary demand that, as Mr. Rothwell tells us, although 
from 1680 to 1700 the gold and silver stocks by weight were 
in nearly the same proportion as in 1892, the value was 15 to 
1 during the former, 23.73 to 1 at the latter period; from 
1700 to 1870 the value ratio (annual averages) varied only 
between 14} and 16} to 1, while the production-ratio varied 
between four and fifty of silver to one of gold. Between 1876 
and 1895, deprived of the double legal-tender demand, the 
value ratio fluctuated between 17.22 and 32.50 to 1, and it 
has since been 40 to 1! 

As Sir Isaac Newton told us, the eighteenth-century calam- 
ity of the “disappearance” of coin can be converted into a 
beneficent force to keep the joint measure stable by the simple 
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device of making the legal ratio exactly the same in all coun- 
tries. The coin made “dearer” or “cheaper” by the legal 
ratio would do all their seesawing at home, as nothing would 
be gained, but instead expense incurred, by going abroad; 
and even the beneficial but expensive movements of treasure 
from one country to another to maintain a general level of 
prices would probably be less frequently needed with world- 
wide uniformity in monetary demand. To make gold and 
silver stable relatively to commodities in general is impos- 
sible; to make the two money metals stable with each other, 
and so make a joint measure practicable, is easy. 

What has happened since 1870 is that an enormous and 
sudden then fluctuating change in the strongest of all com- 
mercial demands, the monetary demand, has necessarily been 
followed by an enormous and sudden then fluctuating change 
in the values of gold and silver. It follows that when the 
nations again provide the former relative demand, the former 
relative value and the former relative stability will also be 
restored. 

There is a difference in the instability before and after 
1870. Before, man lessened it, but it was in great part una- 
voidable; after, it has been in great part caused by and is 
in great part preventable by man. At present the world, in- 
stead of having the most stable attainable measure of value, 
has something more like the most unstable attainable meas- 
ures of value; and has to hobble to market on two fluctuating 
legs instead of walking lightly along on stable limbs that 
move in unison. 


In plain language, the world’s measure of value has been 
split into two parts, fluctuating relatively with each other, 
and each fluctuating more relatively with other commodities 
than the linked two did prior to 1870, when a more stable 
monetary demand made them practically a joint and single 
measure. In the order of things there cannot permanently 
be two measures for one world. As Sir David Barbour wrote 
long ago, the present condition is one of unstable equilibrium; 
the world has no halting-place between a new universal mono- 
metallism and the old universal joint-measure. Since he 
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wrote, his opinion has been justified by the changing of nation 
after nation to the gold standard. Silver has been so dis- 
credited by government action that it may be put out of 
consideration as the one metal; the choice is between universal 
gold monometallism and the former universal bimetallism, 
but at an international ratio of 154 of silver to 1 of gold. 
Which would be the better for the world? 

It is doubtful whether the former is even practicable. As 
General Walker tells us: 

Universal monometallism is the new and untried thing. . . . The 
twenty-three years during which it has been trying to make its way into 
the light have been years of unparalleled commercial disaster and dis- 
turbance; and at the end of that painful period, leading gold monometal- 
lists, like Sir Robert Giffen, declare that the system cannot possibly be 
extended to India and the further East; or like Soetbeer and Lexis of 


Germany, declare that it has already gone too far in Europe, and that a 
portion of the ground must be retraced. 


If this be true, from the point of view of the measure of 
value, it is a fatal objection to gold monometallism; because, 
the money metals circulating internationally, the demand for 
them must be uniformly treated internationally to attain 
stability for the measure. 

Even if it is practicable, the end can only be reached after 
great and prolonged suffering. The stock of gold was only 
one-third greater in 1895 than it was in 1870, but the mone- 
tary demand had increased very many times. In 1870 there 
were perhaps 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of people who used 
gold alone as standard money; already there are hundreds of 
millions who have discarded silver as standard money and 
thrown the whole burden on gold. Even at the present rate 
of increase it would be very many decades before the value 
of the mass of gold alone would, relatively to commodities, 
be lowered to the level of the value of the linked masses of 
gold and silver relatively with commodities in 1870, and 
meanwhile the volume of exchanges has increased; and every 
time another nation changed to gold there would be an in- 
crease of demand and a further tendency to the continuance 
of falling prices. Monometallists sometimes tell us, it is true, 
that the world is prosperous and happy during this change 
from a joint to a gold standard; and while on the one hand 
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we should not be misled, as they may be, by a growth in 
volume due to the growth of the world, or by temporary ac- 
tivity in trying to make up for a miscalculation of mankind’s 
indispensable needs the more easily made when enterprise has 
been checked and business is from hand to mouth, or by 
exports that mean a loss of confidence leading to withdrawal 
of investments, or by transient “booms” from increased im- 
port duties, or by good crops here, famine there, or the like; 
on the other hand we should remember that many of the 
misfortunes for commerce lamented in the trade journals are 
due to causes other than the present exceptional instability of 
the measure. It stands to reason, though, that the very seri- 
ous defect in the measure must be doing very serious harm; 
and many believe that because of it agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, and commercial enterprises are more uncertain of suc- 
cess, and, if successful, on the average less profitable, than 
before the great change of demand. Their opinion is shared 
by eminent authorities. Mr. Balfour has said, to again quote 
from General Walker’s book: 


A slow appreciation of the standard of value is probably the most 
deadening and benumbing influence that can touch the springs of enter- 
prise in a nation. 


Prof. Walras has said: 


A permanent condition of falling prices would give us a permanent 
state of industrial crisis. 


Sir Robert Giffen has said: 


An appreciation of the money forced on by a government is simply 
a measure for disabling the productive powers of the people and making 
them poorer than they otherwise would be. 


Suppose, however, that the world had persevered through 
many more years of suffering and had reached the end; still, 
the single gold standard it had thus attained would be greatly 
inferior in stability to the joint measure it could have to-mor- 
row with the minimum disturbance to commerce from the 
unavoidable change to a stable monetary equilibrium. Can it 
be doubted that universal monometallism would mean foolish 
waste? 

In face of the favorable opinions of so many eminent 
economists, monometallist as well as bimetallist, no one should 
doubt that once there was an agreement between a sufficient 
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number of nations, international bimetallism would “work,” 
and from our experience of the effect of the great rise in the 
value of silver in 1890 it may be hoped that it would “come 
in” without any perceptible shock to business; many, how- 
ever, do not believe that an agreement can be made. As a 
matter of fact, though, a sufficient number of nations would 
at once enter into the agreement if England would, and Eng- 
land would if the capitalists and bankers of the City of Lon- 
don would. Truth and right—and they are manifestly on the 
are likely to prevail in time even 





side of the joint standard 
with the City, but the world is not bound to wait for it; only 
it must be remembered that the mass of the money metals has 
so largely increased since France was balance-wheel that the 
greatest of nations can no longer safely try to cope with the 
task alone. If a sufficient number try, the object-lesson will 
quickly bring the rest of the world into the circle. 

One of the objections of the English monometallists to 
joining in an agreement is that it would be unfair to ask the 
“great creditor nation” to accept repayment of debts in money 
of less value than gold is at present. The interference by 
legal-tender laws with the money metals, although it changes 
and may increase the value of the standard, is justified when 
it does enough more good than harm, but is not justified when 
it does more harm than good. The action of England in 1816 
in itself apparently did no harm except in setting a bad exam- 
ple. The following of that example, voluntarily by some, 
under the compulsion of the change by other governments, 
has undoubtedly done the world an unnecessary injury. The 
other nations are willing to remedy that wrong, and England 
ought to be even if it loses the enhanced value of the gold 
caused by its and their action. 

Another reason for refusal is that the English currency 
system is satisfactory to them and they do not want to change 
it because other nations are in trouble. In this they are again 
wiser men than the Sir Isaac Newtons of their day, who have 
told them that their system has a very weak point in that it 
trusts to one standard metal, and leaves that at the mercy of 
the demand of the world on the reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Mr. Bagehot’s “Lombard Street,” for example, is suffi- 
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ciently explicit; and in 1890 or 1891, when the London 
Economist was uttering one long wail of anxiety, Mr. 
Goschen, at Leeds, said, in brief: 

Anyone with Bank of England notes could . . . demand sover- 
eigns for them, and unless we had bimetallism, . . . London would 
remain the centre to which people would come for gold, and no premium 
could stop its export. 

The Bank’s reserve was saved from falling below the dan- 
ger minimum by our folly in passing the Bland and Sherman 
acts; but the United States may not always be foolish in cur- 
rency matters, and there can be no reasonable doubt that Eng- 
land’s currency system would be greatly strengthened in its 
weakest point by international bimetallism. In addition, 
England, like other gold-using countries, is suffering from 
the present exceptional instability, although unrecognized, 
still felt, of the gold measure; while hundreds of millions of 
British subjects are similarly suffering under the silver as 
well as under the gold standard! 

No doubt with the joint standard silver would be increased 
and gold diminished in value until they met at 15} to 1. 
People living on fixed incomes and unable to make reinvest- 
ments would suffer from the loss of the unearned increment 
through the increased value of gold they have been enjoying 
these twenty years; but there would be compensation for 
workers in increased activity and prosperity of trade, and 
especially for the gold capitalist. “Stagnation” would be at 
an end, and just as now the diminished earnings of their capi- 
tal take from the profit of the increased value of their gold, 
so then the increased earnings would be set off against the 
decreased value. Their capital itself, also, would be made 
more secure. The long continuance of falling prices has un- 
doubtedly had a weakening effect, and competent authorities 
fear that the commercial fabric in England as well as in 
other countries is no longer strong enough to withstand rough 
usage; and the falling prices are likely to lead to crises where 
debtors will become bankrupt and capital be lost. 

Some of the debtors, however, may be unwilling to become 
bankrupt through “an appreciation of the money forced on 
by a government,” and may make hopeless attempts to re 
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habilitate the joint measure. It is not wise to blink the dan- 
ger that if this cannot be done through an international agree- 
ment, there may within a few years be a majority of the voters 
of the United States in favor of free coinage of silver by the 
United States alone. One has but to travel in the West to feel 
that the danger is real; the shoe keeps on pinching. If an act 
were passed for such free coinage, though success would per- 
haps be theoretically possible, practically it is reasonably cer- 
tain that under economic laws the standard would change 
more or less rapidly from the gold to a silver valuation, some- 
what higher than at present, owing to our increasing of the 
demand; but it is reasonably certain also from our experience 
that the attempt could never go further than the silver party’s 
obtaining control of the executive and legislative branches of 
the national government. This would be a signal for both 
home and foreign creditors to hurry their’ capital out of the 
country, and the frightfulness of the panic would rouse the 
majority, including many of the silver party, and put a stop 
to any attempt at legislation; but not until after much mis- 
chief had been done. An article in the July number of the 
North American Review estimates that Europe holds $5,000,- 
000,000 of American securities; the holders could lose a great 
deal in forced sales and still do better than by leaving them 
to go to a silver valuation or to be lost altogether in the panic. 
The suffering caused by the panic would probably be worst in 
the United States, but it would be very serious all over the 
commercial world, and not least serious in England. 

This is perhaps the gravest, but it is only one of the impend- 
ing dangers. The breaking of the par of exchange, for exam- 
ple, has narrowed the field for gold capital, and competition 
has led to hazardous investments; India’s sufferings through 
having to pay double on the gold debt, and losing half on its 
savings, may become acute; war, famine, and pestilence may 
come. The world has to be always confronting similar im- 
pending dangers, but at present, because of its defective meas- 
ure of value, it is in an unusually insecure position on a path 
that leads to ruin; and it seems only the part of prudence to 
seek a safer place. Happily, however, world-wide catas- 
trophes often take a long time in coming; but a reason why 
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England especially should promptly try to get out of danger 
while yet there is time, is given in Mr. Seyd’s prophecy of 
1871: 

The great danger of the time will then be that among all this confu- 
sion and strife [over the cause of the depression of commerce] England’s 
supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backwards to an extent 
which cannot be redressed when the real cause becomes recognized and 
the natural remedy [for the destruction of the monetary equilibrium 
hitherto existing] is applied. 

In the growth of manufactures in silver-using countries is 
there a sign of the beginning of the end of the supremacy? 

Morally, the whole world is responsible for the accomplish- 
ing of the needed change to a monetary equilibrium, but 
France and the Latin Union have already done noble service 
for the world’s measure, and have a right to expect others to 
bear the brunt of the work; all that they do to help, though, 
will help themselves. The great nations, England first, Ger- 
many second, and the United States third, joined in mangling 
the world’s measure of value, and ought to be the first to join 
in putting it together again; their aiding to give a single 
standard to the world once more cannot but add greatly to 
the happiness and prosperity of their own nations, and of all 
mankind. The writer respectfully ventures to say to these 
great nations, and to the world, do be sensible! 
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COMMISSIONER HARRIS’S “STATISTICS AND 
SOCIALISM.” 


BY GEORGE WILSON. 


O understand the question of socialism one ought to know 
T the history of our fathers the pastoral Aryans of the 
steppes of Russia. To understand that he should know 
the habitat, an excellent idea of which can be had from Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s article in the August 15th, 1873, number of the 
Revue Des Deux Mondes on “Russia and the Russians of the 
Steppes.” There our fathers lived in the stage that precedes 
the first step in evolution, “an incoherent homogeneity.” 
They raised and milked and worked cattle, but had not tamed 
or ridden the horse, mainly perhaps because they were so 
large and the horses were so small. They hunted the horse 
as game and ate him. There was room enough for all, all 
were Goths (from a root that means shepherds), and they were 
in the patriarchal state. Into their ideal life came, as a fly 
into the precious ointment of the apothecary, the small, fierce 
Mongols from the east, who had tamed “the swift one,” as 
the horse is called in Sanskrit, and who used bows as weap- 
ons. Kalmuk is probably from the Sanskrit karmuka, a bow. 
Family by family they could beat the Aryans backward 
towards the west, and when there was no other west than the 
sea the Aryans took the first step in socialism for protection 
against the Mongols. The Turanian Comanche raiding the 
herds of the yellow-haired Texan was nearly a repetition of 
the state of affairs on the steppes millenniums ago. Forced 
to live closer together for protection, we find our fathers hav- 
ing for each family a tun, or “home-field,” and all the rest 
was “commons.” 
The children of our Aryan brothers who stayed behind 
when ours came to Northumbria and thence to America, are 
the white people of Russia, the finest race in the world; and 


they are about ending the long struggle between our race and 
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the Turanian as they place one hand on China and the other 
on Turkey. 

Huxley says that there were four prehistoric races in 
Europe: in the north and east the tall, blond long-heads and 
tall, blond broad-heads; in the south and west the short, 
brunet long-heads and short, brunet broad-heads. Both 
of these latter were town-people, probably lake- and river- 
dwellers. With their descendants it is likely the town- 
making Pheenicians (miscalled Semites, from their like- 
ness to their half-breed Jewish descendants) blended. These 
fair and light stocks are the progenitors of the socialis- 
tic and the individualistic types among us to-day. The 
Northmen are in Virginia and the South, where country 
life is better liked and townmaking is not as great a success 
as in the North. In New England it was the “town-meeting” 
that grappled with the problems of the Revolution. In Vir- 
ginia the “County Committee” was the instrument of the 
people of a county that had scarce a town in it. Thus the 
struggle that socialism and individualism are making to-day 
is ethnic, and whoever does not see this will never understand 
the questions involved, and hence will never reach the solu- 
tion. 

The real problem is the setting of bounds to human selfish- 
ness, to what Dr. Movers says destroyed the Phoenicians: 
Habsucht, literally the seeking to have. And many of the 
proposed plans seem to me like changing the shape of the 
bucket hoping thereby to draw sweet water out of a hitherto 
bitter fountain. 

There is something charmingly fresh and innocent in the 
article by Dr. Harris in the Forum for October last, in the 
fact that he is practising socialism of an advanced type and 
seems not to know it. As Lee politely said of one of his an- 
tagonists who had dreadfully blundered, it can be said of Dr. 
Harris: “He seems not to be aware of his situation.” Adam 
Smith pointed out that the mint and post office are in their 
nature not public affairs. Herbert Spencer disapproves of 
government mints. But though they are advanced steps in 
socialism—the first and an absolutely necessary one being 
the army—they are in our Constitution. We shall never 
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now go back from them. But a national bureau of edu- 
cation is an extra-constitutional arrangement. It is a step 
much farther in socialism than the makers of the Con- 
stitution ever thought of. Congress and the Supreme 
Court have a fashion of adding to the Constitution from time 
to time as the case, in their opinion, requires. Coming from 
a practical socialist who is eating the bread of socialism, Mr. 
Harris’s paper is especially curious reading. He might have 
made clear what he did not, but which the case of the Tartar 
forcing the Aryan out of the patriarchal into the social state 
teaches us, to wit: The purpose of socialism is the protec- 
tion of the natural rights of the individual. That settles the 
scope of socialism. If the system of public schools and all 
that has grown up around it can be justified, it is on a 
ground not generally quoted in their defence, to wit, it is the 
best way to defend the right of every child to its inheritance 
in the sum of human knowledge as a help in making its strug- 
gle for existence. Whether it accomplishes the purpose or 
not I will not here discuss. 

Dr. Harris makes an unfair statement in the following: 

In almost all cases the reformer confines his view to the weaklings of 
society, the paupers, criminals, and individuals who are least able to com- 
pete with their fellow men for a subsistence. 

And he answers it himself when he quotes from Henry 
George that under the competitive system “the rich are grow- 
ing richer and fewer, and the poor are growing poorer and 
more numerous.” The people of the “slums of the East End 
of London and New York” to whom he refers are not the only 
ones or the most important ones to whom we who speak 
against corporate robbery of the majority point when we warn 
the worshippers of the religion of Habsucht, 





a stronger word 
than selfishness,—and say that like oppression will at last 
bring like bloodshed, as in the past it has always done. I 
point him to the fact that the investigations after the Pitts- 
burg riot brought out the fact that an enormously rich cor- 
poration had lowered the wages of its employees until the 
wives and daughters were forced into harlotry to eke out their 
existence; and when that point has been reached it would be 
no wonder that men burn and kill and spread death and ruin 
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among tlicir oppressors,—if there be no other way of mending 
the case. Unfortunately, most unfortunately, the working 
men do not seem to value their most effective weapon, the 
ballot, and do not use it so as to make the knife and torch 
unnecessary. But they are not the “weaklings, paupers, or 
criminals.” They are able and willing. It is because the 
Mongols of corporation have made life intolerable and are 
from year to year narrowing the horizon of all the industrious 
poor that the number is growing larger of those who want to 
take a socialistic step as a cure, as our fathers did millenniums 
ago in Russia. 

But one of the very things that make me doubt the effi- 
cacy of such steps is that Dr. Harris is a part of the supposed 
advance in that way, a socialistic employee, paid by the peo- 
ple, and working against them for their incorporated oppress- 


ors! 


The Department of Agriculture is an example. It is 
the only department of the government that is not for public 
purposes. It alone is the department of a class. And that 
class never had a more bitter enemy, or the incorporated op- 
pressors a more assiduous servant, than Cleveland’s Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Again, he says: 

The disease is inequality of wealth in the community, caused pri- 
marily by thrifty habits in the remaining portion, and the effect extended 
by inheritance. 

This is simply putting in grave language the lines from 
“Pinafore”: “If you had all polished up the handle of the 
big front door, you might all have become rulers of the 
Queen’s navee.” Continuing he says: “There are industry, 
skill, frugality, and temperance opposed to idleness, lack of 
skill, wastefulness, intemperance.” Among the conspirators 
exposed by Mr. Shuckers in his pamphlet, there was some skill 
certainly in creating a panic and in forcing issues of bonds to 
“nrotect the credit of the government,” to get gold to keep up 
the reserve that the same conspirators were themselves run- 
ning down; but there was a trifle of intemperance in the orgies 
that took place on the yacht of one of the chiefs of the con- 
spiracy as he and others of them drank champagne over their 
success. And as even in such orgies a man can only get as 
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drunk as he can get, it bordered on that “wastefulness” which 
Dr. Harris finds exclusively among the poor. 

That Dr. Harris misrepresents the socialists in saying “the 
new remedy proposes to abolish altogether the idea of thrift 
as a trait of character by removing all occasion for its exer- 
cise,” any one can see by reading even a little about the Ruskin 
colony in Tennessee. In this Dr. Harris is simply an example 
of a familiar trait of human nature that expresses itself thus: 
“T have injured you; now I am going to blacken you so as to 
justify myself for injuring you. I will make people think 
that you deserve no better.” 

Dr. Harris, it seems, is in want of reliable statistics as a 
protection against the “hysterical” statistics of the socialists. 
Has he not legs? Has he not pen and ink, and, as Carlyle 
says, “fingers to write withal”? Why not start and make his 
own book of statistics? Right there he falls headlong into 
the pit of socialism; for the statistics that we gather in the 
census-taking, and the others that he wants, are paid for so- 
cialistically. I can take him to counties where he will not 
find one per thousand of the people who would willingly pay 
their share of the cost of census-taking and statistics-gathering. 
They do not care at all whether there are many people or few, 
and so of all the rest that is gathered. This innocent anti- 
socialist says: 

The statistical bureaus, State and National, should be more amply en- 
dowed than they have been, and more encouragement given to special 


investigations touching the great social question of the production and 
distribution of wealth. 


I am not that much of a socialist. I would not tax the 
delver on the rocky fields of the Ozarks a penny to gather and 
publish the rate of wages paid by Lord Carnegie as he makes 
rotten plates for the British to pierce easily in our next war 
with Britain. Private enterprise in England and Germany 
publishes the best statistics that the world gets. 


, 


Dr. Harris “hath searce wiped his lips” since he said that 
the governments, State and National, ought to take the taxes 
to pay for gathering statistics (wherewith he may confound 
the socialists) when he speaks of “any person socialistically 


inclined” and shows them how small is the per-capita earning. 
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But he does not show why, if the per-capita earning is small, 
a little over fifty cents, millions ought to be spared out of it 
so that my Lords of the Newport villa and the North Carolina 
Windsor Castle should be allowed to take a greater share out 
of it by watering stocks, cornering coal, and acting on their 
principle of “the public be damned; we will run the rail- 
roads.” 

A writer in the eminently respectable and conservative 
Popular Science Monthly spoke of “watering stocks and other 
forms of theft,” not at all in a “hysterical” way, but just as a 
plain fact that is “as well known as Paul’s” to every Londoner 
in Falstaff’s day. In round figures the “item for transporta- 
tion” amounts to five cents a day for each person in the 
Union. But were there no interest and dividends to pay on 
“theft,” or water, it would not be a penny a day. And as this 
theft is only possible by the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain and the power of incorporation, it makes it the duty 
of the Federal government to stop the theft in the only way 
that it can be done—by taking the stolen property, the roads. 
When Lord Gould watered the De Castellane system some ten 
millions on the main line, he put his felonious hand into the 
pockets of every person who directly or indirectly uses the 
road. When Lord Vanderbilt waters the Marlborough sys- 
tem he robs everybody in the Union and a good many out 
of it. 

And it is simply a question of how much 
manhood” is left in the living American Aryans, as to when 


‘ 


‘manhood, good 


the men who hold but do not own these highways will be 
treated as those who once held but did not own “niggers” 
were treated, as my ancestors did for over two centuries. 
Those who have bought the stocks and bonds are in exactly 
the place of those who bought “niggers.” Jackson warned 
the people that the money oligarchy would dictate peace or 
war according to its interest and not according to the national 
interest or honor. That prophecy is fulfilled. What our 
national policy shall be is settled by what effect it will have on 
the price of these “niggers,” fictitious stocks and fraudulent 
bonds whose proceeds never went into the roads that are sad- 
dled with the debts created by their issue. “Arbitration” 
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treaties are for the purpose of taking the settlement of ques- 
tions about them out of the hands of our own courts and put- 
ting them in the hands of a king who is to all intents and pur- 
poses a vassal of England, with his Russian and Norwegian 
enemies hanging across his country like a pack, and envelop- 
ing him. I strongly suspect that the whole Venezuela scare 
was a part of Cleveland’s favorite tactics, the “object-lesson” 
to force his and Salisbury’s “arbitration” treaty on this coun- 
try by showing how stocks would tumble if we ever had a war 
with England. 

But this is “hysterical,” or what Dr. Harris calls it. A 
farmer told me a long story of consigning his produce for 
thirty years to his friend, a certain St. Louis commission mer- 
chant, who at last inveigled him into buying wheat options, 
with the usual result to the farmer. He said that when he 
saw through it all he talked it over calmly and ended by say- 
ing equally calmly to the merchant, “Cra’g, you robbed me.” 
The man who had his money said with equal calmness, as in- 
deed he might, “Uncle Lewis, you’re excited.” This is the 
equivalent of the term of the defenders of those “thrifty” 
persons of Dr. Harris’s paper—‘“hysterical.” 

Dr. Harris gives figures showing that the total value per 
year of mining products of all kinds in the Union is two and 
one-half cents per head of people. This, he fails to say, in- 
eludes the silver which those on his side tell us has fallen in 
price from “overproduction.”” He says: “The study of sta- 
tistics of national earnings is helpful to those who are disposed 
to think that an equal division would place the entire popula- 
tion in a condition of luxury.” Here he grows “hysterical” 
himself. I have never heard any socialist say such a thing, 
except as the condition that he calls “luxury” is relative. 
Furthermore, in the above sentence he is urging the homeo- 
pathic cure of socialism, as he wants the statistics paid for 
socialistically, out of the State and National treasuries. The 
most important part of such statistics he ignores: that they 
should divide legitimate incomes from incomes on the kinds 
of property that are called “theft” in the Popular Science 
Monthly. And again, in giving the aggregate daily earnings 
per head as 30 cents in 1850, and 51 cents in 1890, he ought 
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to tell how much was taken out to pay interest on fictitious 
stocks and fraudulent bonds at each period. Dr. Harris 
seems not to have learned that socialism means codperation 
and putting together, not division. 

I am not what is known as a socialist, but if I were I should 
warmly thank Dr. Harris for proving that trusts, or, as he 
carefully calls them, “combinations,” “reduce the cost of col- 
lection and distribution of goods.” They do this and yet make 
millionaires out of those who form the combinations. That 
gives the socialist the chance to checkmate Dr. Harris and his 
combiners in one more move. Take the aggregate fortunes 
of the “combiners” from the cost of collection and distribu- 
tion, and you have just what it would be if they did not get 
that profit, if it were done by their employees transformed 
into socialistic government employees. The reason that they 
make these fortunes rests solely on the fact that they control 
the modern highways. And the control of highways is ex- 
clusively a government function, because in their very nature 
highways are the property of everybody. Those who have 
laid the tracks and put on the rolling stock are only stewards, 
entitled only to a fair return on their actual investment. 
And they got it all back long ago. They have gone on “like 
little wanton boys that swim on bladders,” or like my fore- 
fathers, who really thought they owned the “niggers” be- 
cause they had paid their money for them. There have been 
many who gave their money, but who got no title to the arti- 
cle had and received in return. In view of the fact that high- 
ways are always the people’s, it sounds very strange for Dr. 
Harris to tell us that a combination of railway lords makes 
the people pay two billions a vear less in 1890 than it would 
have been in 1860. If freight is now one cent per ton per 
mile, it is at least four-fifths of a cent per ton per mile more 
than it ought to be to pay a fair income on the real investment 
exclusive of the “water.” Dr. Harris says not a word to let 
us know that we are paying at least five times what we ought 
to pay, and that the process is “theft” according to the writer 
in the conservative Popular Science Monthly. 

Take still another class of wealthy men who build an improved kind 
of dwelling house, or invest immense sums in business houses or public 
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works to light and heat a city or furnish it with pure water or any other 
hygienic appliances. This class saves a vast expense to the community 
as a whole, and takes to itself its proportion of the saving made, by way 
of profit on the investment. 


Here again, against my will I am forced to concede to the 
socialists that the example of the city of Glasgow, for in- 
stance, shows that it can be done just as much more cheaply 
as the figures show when the profits of the “captains of indus- 
try” are left off. And I doubt if there was ever in the Union 
a single case of such public works furnished by the “captains 
of industry” that was not more or less mixed with fraud and 
overcharge far beyond legitimate profit. As to the sums that 
he says are invested in business houses, it may be said that it 
is true of most of them what Bacon said of the wealth of his 
day: “There be many ways of enriching, and most of them 
foul.” The giving of the public credit gratis to national 


‘ 


bankers and the lending of it by them to their friends “on the 
ground floor” has made many of the fortunes so invested. 
The taking from the people their natural right to use nature’s 
money, silver, and the consequent fall in the prices of what 
they sell from the farm to pay their debts and the taxes for 
public improvements all belong in the problem. 

Of a vast grant from Gov. Berkeley to one of my forbears 
in Virginia, Bishop Meade says, “Not one acre of which now 
belongs to any of his descendants.” In good sooth he might 
have said that not one acre of it belonged to the original 
grantee, for it was not Berkeley’s to give. Neither the earth 
nor its opportunities can be justly monopolized. But it be- 
longed to him as much as any of the “immense sums” that 
Dr. Harris names belong to the men who have gained them 
by means of the same nature as those by which the old Vir- 
ginia land grants were gained. 

With great minuteness I showed in Tur Arena of Decem- 
ber, 1894, in answering Mr. D. A. Wells, that the pay of men 
in subordinate positions under the régime of newly invented 
mechanical devices is far less than what is fair when we con- 
sider the value of the services performed; and that capital, 
even where the money invested had been honestly earned 
and was not “water” invested, gets an unfair share. Take, 
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for instance, an old-time teamster compared with a modern 

freight engineer hauling trainloads of enormously valuable 
g g £ . 

goods, such as tea or silks, in the winter climate of North Da- 


kota. 

Perhaps the part of Dr. Harris’s paper that is the most re- 
markable is this sentence: 

A second class of wealthy men limit their combinations to the stock 
market. They speculate in the stocks belonging to the substantial enter- 
prises of the first class of wealthy men, namely those who make business 
combinations. Neither class can be said to make their money by “grind- 
ing the poor,” for the first class have earned much more for society as a 
whole than they have accumulated as profits. 

In the case of the Pennsylvania railroad making its stock 
a desirable “buy” on the stock market by putting down wages 
till the wives and daughters of employees were driven to pros- 
titution, we have some statistics in that line that Dr. Harris 
might profitably study. 

When a descendant of Jacob Goldstein, metamorphosed 
into Lord Jay Gould, bought the De Castellane system for 
four millions, there being two millions in the treasury, and 
put perhaps a million on it in betterments, and then watered 
it to thirteen millions of stock for the main line, I happened 
to be in New York, and as one living on the line of the road 
my opinion was asked by some speculators and investors as to 
the propriety of buying it at par. Wishing to tell them truly 
what they wanted to know, I stated the case and explained 
that it depended somewhat on whether there was enough 
of the blood of freemen among the people of the State to re- 
sist the robbery, and if there was not, then, whether it was 
within the power of those who submitted as slaves, to dig out 
of the earth enough to ship over it and make it pay ten times 
what any natural and reasonable growth of crops or live stock 
could possibly pay in the ordinary course of things. 

To no battle can we more safely challenge the apologists of 
the holders of wealth wrongfully wrung from the community 
than the battle of statistics, except the battle of principles. 
First settle what the natural rights of the two parties to the 
battle are. It makes a great difference if we first settle that 
the earth, or even the part used as highways, does not belong 
to those who have grabbed it and think they own it, just as 
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my good father of ever cherished memory thought that he 
owned a mulatto woman, and so traded her for a pair of mules 
more tractable than she. But the millions in the North who 
sanctioned it were equally to blame with him. 

But whether the raiding be done by the Mongol of the 
steppes or the Mongols of the corporation, there must not only 
be union among the sufferers if they would free themselves, 
but there ought to be severe punishment inflicted on the raid- 
ers. The severest punishment possible would be to strip them 
of what they hold but do not own, and force them to work or 





starve. But the carriage of persons and freight at cost—not 
cost including theft and interest on it—would make their 
punishment—the punishment of working for their living in- 
stead of stealing it—vastly easier than the tortures that they 








are now inflicting on millions who are trying to earn their 
/ living and to pay the dividends on the thefts of the Mongols 
of the corporations 














THE EPIC OPPORTUNITY. 


BY WILLIAM BAYARD HALE, LL. D. 


ESTLESS, eager, tense. Industrious, persevering. 
R Keen of intellect, shrewd of judgment, quick to 
catch a cue. On the whole, honorable, and easily won 
to support of a good cause. Sympathetic with suffering, on 
the whole, also; though too lenient towards wrongdoing. 
And notably devoted to two ideals (imperfectly apprehended 
yet, and almost entirely unrealized): Justice and Liberty. 
Buoyant still with a youthful confidence, clung to through 
many a shock and chill. Cheerfully irreligious, retaining 
considerable deference to morality, but unimpressed by any 
perception of beauty or power in spiritual things. 

Consumed by avarice—because accustomed to hear wealth 
talked of as the only legitimate object of human endeavor. 
Prone to reduce all life’s enjovments and graces to a utili- 
tarian basis, and to state them in terms of dollars and cents. 
With parables about self-made men, and about the opportu- 
nities (which in fact exist no longer) afforded industrious boys 
to rise to wealth,—with education sought, and what passes for 
it administered, as a means of getting on,—grown vulgar and 
greedy. 

Magnificent in material enterprise; astonishing the world 
with its palaces of trade, its bridges, railroads, gigantic engi- 
neering feats; garnishing life with a sumptuous luxury which 
the courts of Babylon and of Rome could not have con- 
ceived, and living it with a breathlessness of speed. Fertile 
in commercial and industrial, as in mechanical, ingenuity. 
Originating from day to day new schemes of financial opera- 
tion of amazing magnitude,—to-day one firm buying a na- 
tion’s whole issue of bonds; to-morrow, buying the imposts 
of another nation, and taking possession of its custom-houses; 
a single man or a partnership of two or three thinking nothing 
of undertaking to develop vast areas of country, or to obtain 
control of the world’s supply of some natural product (like 
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kerosene or gold) or some artificial manufactured one (like 
sugar). Devising, with an ingenuity beyond praise, stu- 
pendous systems of production, transportation, and sale; 


systems of credit and exchange, and banking arrangements, 
which make the world to-day a world further removed from 
the one which our fathers knew than that was from the world 
of the Middle Ages. 

Careless. Trusting, with boundless audacity, the continu- 
ance of the good luck of the past. Beholding, unawakened, 
the sinister change which has taken place in industry, com- 
merce, and politics. Unalarmed by the achieved corruption 
of one Chamber of its Congress, and the suppression of the 
other; and witnessing without apprehension the progress of 
a constitutional revolution, by which, in defiance of the Bill 
of Rights, courts, usurping legislative functions, define law- 
ful acts as crimes, and enjoin citizens from exercising the 
rights which the Constitution guarantees them. Careless, 
infatuated, blind. 

All this, the nation which you and I are parts of, and love. 
Love: with all her greatness and her faults; with all her no- 
ble traits, and all her foolishness, her blindness, and her sins. 
Beloved America, child of the world’s old age, she has come 
—clad in the splendor of her youth, magnificent in her colos- 
sal materialism; but unfurnished in the serious, nobler, and 
more necessary things—to the days when the burden of life 
must rest upon her, and her people arise and face the tremen- 
dous issues in whose midst nations meet their destiny. A peo- 
ple of great mental keenness, energetic, swift; undeniably a 
vulgar people, with sordid, mercenary, contemptible ways of 
living, but as undeniably brave, capable of great deeds of 
nobleness;—God has given us this great continent, and He has 
brought here upon it to its present stage, this vast society and 
life, intricate, complex, full of wrong and full of promise, and 
He has led us to this wonderful hour of crisis. 

No man can describe this people or measure its character- 
istics, as no man (yet manifest among us) can interpret the 
significance or guess the end of the mighty movement which 
is passing before our eyes. That we are at this moment a 
fallen nation, an apostate people, enslaved by a gluttonous 
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materialism, and a disappointment to our God, an awakening 
conscience among us bears witness. On the other hand, there 
are not wanting evidences that we possess (the gift of Provi- 
dence) traits which when aroused will restore us to our ap- 
pointed place; nor altogether, evidences that there is arising 
in the heart of the people a yearning for better things, and 
emerging from within her an inarticulate resolution to be 
something besides commercial,—to be a servant of progress 
and honor. There have begun to be spoken, among a few, 
new words, symbols of a swift-gathering movement. There 
has begun to move before young men a new standard, a new 
ideal, white with a virgin beauty never before seen on earth, 
or sought by the sons of men. Suddenly there has been fash- 
ioned a new language, which talks of the unity (the essential, 
unescapable unity, in interests and destiny) of men, of the 
joy of sacrifice, of the vulgarity of success; which scorns the 
things men hitherto have striven for, despising all but honor 
and freedom and truth; which speaks of an aristocracy of sim- 
ple men who work for love, but will not work for pay. There 
are beginning to be sung songs of plainness and contentment, 
and of an almost vagabond joy in nature (sign of reaction 
against old conventions concerning happiness). 

One thing I do not discern, that must appear if this people 
is to rise to its destiny:—the man who shall lead us. Among 
the murmured songs and the whispered words, I hear no tones 
firm and authoritative and assuring. In the world there are 
more echoes than voices. The crisis upon our nation waits the 
coming of the man whose gaze shall sweep the past and appre- 
hend the present as its fruit and evolution, appointed in its 
turn to pass into (he will see what) other forms: the man in 
whose heart shall dwell the vision of a world redeemed, and 
the divine passion to redeem it. We need, and must have, a 
Leader. There must arise a hero great enough, in this time of 
bewilderment and perplexity, to think the solving thought, 
to speak the master word, to point out and lead the way into 
the new time. The people are not without those among them 
who think, speak, and act bravely; desperate indeed would be 
the case were it so. But that commanding figure around 
whom can gather the good hearts of the land is not yet 
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revealed. The Olympian voice has not spoken. Saul has not 
stood forth in stature from his shoulders upward higher than 
any of the people, to be despised by the children of Belial, 
but to lead to splendid victory the band of men whose hearts 
God hath touched. All is ready for his appearing. The issues 
are inspiring. The opportunity is epic. A dimly-stirring 
new world-spirit demands and must have an incarnation, an 
expression and representative in one great human character. 

He must, and therefore he will, appear. He will be con- 
ceived in the passion of contemporaneous events, and born 
of the sorrow and tragedy that walk the earth. His genesis 
will be in the cosmic movement that has produced this tumul- 
tuous hour. He will come responding to the multitudinous 
voices of holy causes clamoring for their champion. Out of 
the silence and out of the din there shall come trooping to 
his soul the consciousness of a divine call to be the saviour of 
the people. 

He will be the apostle of simplicity. He will love the 
elemental things,—the sun and the winds and the stars, and 
truth and music and good wars. He will write a literature 
fit for a powerful race dwelling on a continent mighty in 
mountains and prairies and tremendous historic deeds. He 
will show how sweet and beautiful life may be; he will gather 
his joy out of the splendid sorrow of life and out of its tragic 
grandeur. 

He will be a great, impatient soul, and unpractical—as 
divinely unpractical as Christ’s cross. He will be a reverent 
soul; for he will worship when he stands before little children 
or any bared true spirit; before any exhibition of sacrifice or 
of willing vicarious suffering, of patriotism, or of love of 
youth and maiden, sacred things full of awe. 

He will restate religion. He will reclaim the holy watch- 
words of our fathers, and make them stand again for verities 
to live and die for. He will teach us that prayer is not the 
mere begging of favors from a reluctant God, but the con- 
versation of the human spirit with the great Universal Soul of 
which it is part. He will convince us of the reality and awful- 
ness of a judgment which needs not to wait some far-off day 
for its pronouncement, but is daily and hourly going on. He 
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will give utterance, irresistibly impressive, to a new motive 
for morality,—one which will make insignificant and of du- 
bious quality the old individualistic appeal. For this prophet 
will be the voice crying again in the wilderness that a new 
order of things is at hand, appealing to all in human nature 
that is great and simple and universal. He will call us to a 
repentance born not only of remembrance of the hurt which 
the individual sinner inflicts upon his fellows, but of the 
horror that a human sin cripples God,—that your sin and 
mine compromise God, embarrass, frustrate, and delay His 
plans. Not therefore my poor soul’s salvation, but my neigh- 
bor, my nation, nay, God Himself and His universe, consti- 
tute the ultimate motive for moral living,—the larger, no- 
bler, higher, may we not trust the more effective, motive of 
the evangel which the prophet of the new time must bring. 

To be great is to voice the truth that is struggling, inartic- 
ulate, upon the lips of humanity. It is to personify and ex- 
hibit the instinct which is gathering in the great common 
human soul. It is to see clearly and firmly the path out along 
which the race now must move; to conceive it, not as an 
experiment to be undertaken, but as the one appointed evolu- 
tion to be accomplished. To be a man who shall lead is to 
see the end and realization of the effort,—and talk with it 
-across the centuries. To be a prophet is to commune with the 
souls in heaven of events unborn. To be a leader is, after- 
wards, to become a spirit, a thought, a conviction, a standard, 
to become a habit, among men. 

I see in our land the beginnings of a great world-movement, 
which needs only the wisdom, confidence, and enthusiasm of 
a Leader to transform the face of the earth. This movement 
will be profoundly religious and Christian; it will be in some 
respects a return (progress is often a return to primitive truth) 
to primitive Christianity. It will stand in close connection 
with education, and especially with the progress of the fine 
arts and the diffusion of a sense of the beautiful. But it will 
be, first and immediately, social. 

It is given sometimes to those who are a little aside from 
the busiest scenes to discover first the meaning and trend of 
passing affairs. It is perhaps the special privilege reserved 
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for those whom God keeps in obscure positions that their 
hearts may be open for the visitation of His Spirit, and their 
vision clear through long, lonely meditation, to see furthest 
into the significance of what happens around them. 

The swift march of events within the past few months 
impresses me with the conviction that a Day of the Lord is at 
hand. My nation is not to longer sleep amid the thunders of 
the gathering woe. The patient faithful have not to much 
longer wait the appearing of some figure set apart by Al- 
mighty God to point out the path to earth’s impatient peoples, 
and to lead the brave and true into it. 

Such things as are now weekly being enacted cannot come 
to pass and all go on unchanged. For example: In a country 
dedicated in its baptismal vows to the proposition that all 
men are endowed with certain inalienable rights; a land, 
solemnly, vitally, by its Constitution, bound to defend its 
citizens in the exercise of free speech and liberty peaceably 
to assembie, it cannot come to pass that courts, by injunction 
issuing as proclamations, annul these rights, or that law-offi- 
cers, true to the logic of the new jurisprudence, fire upon men 
assembled without arms for a lawful purpose, against whom 
no charge of violence or law-breaking, done or intended, is or 
can be made, and shoot them down to death upon the public 
highway; this cannot have happened and all go on as before. 

It is deeds such as these, moving the hearts of men as tree- 
tops are moved before the wind, that are conspiring to con- 
ceive and bring to birth the prophet and leader. A little 
longer we shall go to and fro looking into every face for our 
hero, and one day he will be here, in his confidence and 
dauntlessness and power. He will sweep the scene—life, 
philosophy, religion, society,—and master it in his thought, 
and then he will speak his great word, and we shall gather 
around him. The fire will fly from heart to heart; in widening 
circles will be revealed to the sons of the republic (worthier 
object than gain or fame) the ideal of social sacrifice, captivat- 
ing the imagination with its alluring beauty. 

And the past shall be suddenly far away, and the human 
destiny suddenly glorious and golden. 








PINGREE POTATO CULTURE AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON BUSINESS. 


BY CHARLES A. ROBINSON, 
President of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association. 


T IS pleasing to note the interest the kind-hearted women 
| of the country are taking in the welfare of the poor. 
There is an old saw which says, “What can’t be cured 
must be endured,” and this is the sentiment which seems to 
inspire our noble women who are devoting so much time to 
the welfare of others. 

The alarming increase of poverty in the United States dur- 
ing the past few years has led many inquiring minds to begin 
an investigation of the cause of so much distress, while others 
are busy relieving it. The Prohibitionists thought they had 
discovered the cause of all poverty when they asserted that to 
banish intoxicating liquors from the face of the earth was to 
banish poverty from the home. To prove their assertions to 
the world they established the little city of Harriman, Tenn., 
only to see their idol fall to the ground; for, among the 3,000 
total abstainers living there, is heard as much complaint about 
hard times as anywhere else, only the cause is now declared to 
be “‘too little money” instead of “too much whiskey.” 

Another class of people charge poverty to extravagance, yet 
when they enter the homes of the poor, they find the greatest 
self-denial, the plainest kind of furniture, food, and clothing. 

If anyone suggests that there might be found food for re- 
flection in the immense fortunes that have been amassed by a 
few during the last decade, he is at once charged with making 
an attack on the rights of private property and branded as an 
anarchist; and the first person that is ready to crucify him is 
some debased creature that crawls out of the dirtiest shanty in 
the district. 

Meanwhile, the Associated Charities move on with their 
noble work of treating the symptoms, without knowing the 
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Not long ago the eye of the public almsgiver was turned 
toward Detroit, Mich., and saw the solution of the problem 
of feeding the poor in Pingreeism. Pingreeism got its name 
from the then Mayor Pingree, who was the first to induce 
owners of vacant lots to allow the poverty-stricken people of 
the city to raise potatoes on their lots to keep from starving. 
When the mayor proposed this he did it as a temporary expe- 
dient. His desire was to assist the poor to support themselves 
until such time as they could secure employment in the vari- 
ous occupations for which they had spent years in preparing 
themselves. 

But the happy time did not come. The scarcity of money, 
the legitimate child of the gold standard, emptied the pockets 
of the consumers and shut up the factories, and the army of 
unemployed in every city has increased to such enormous 
proportions, that the charity associations find it utterly impos- 
sible to keep hunger and cold from the homes of the poor in 
almost every city in the nation. In their despair they turned 
to the ruling powers in these cities and induced them to fur- 
nish the seed potatoes, and the speculator to donate the use of 
the land whereon these mendicants could work to keep the 
wolf from the door. To every thoughtful person the reason 
these people turned to the soil is clear. It was because they 
could not find employment in their chosen occupations. 

Long ago, before plutocracy had begun to teach the bless- 
ings of the British money-system, it was the proud boast of 
every mother in the towns and cities of the land, that when 
her son grew up and learned a trade he would be safe and 
secure from want or harm as long as he was able to work. So 
deeply was this sentiment impressed upon the minds of par- 
ents that they frequently placed their sons, at an early age, 
with men engaged in different occupations, in order that the 
boys might become qualified to perform perfectly whatever 
came to hand in that line. Years were spent by the boys as 
apprentices, in other words, as students in industrial schools, 
for the express purpose of training them to become master 
workmen in their chosen professions or trades. It was be- 
lieved then that, to become the most useful to society, a man 
must choose one occupation and give his entire time, talent, 
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and education to it; and it was never thought for a moment 
that he would ever be compelled to abandon the trade or pro- 
fession for which he had spent years of the best part of his life 
in preparing himself. 

The boy who took service with a cabinet-maker was told by 
all who knew him, that when he had completed such term of 
service he would be secure for life, for the time never would 
come when people would not use furniture. This argument 
seemed conclusive, and he entered upon his life work with 
high hopes and noble aspirations, only to find that, after years 
of service in one line of industry, during which time he has 
become an expert furniture-maker, he is compelled, by force 
of circumstances over which he thinks he has no control, to 
turn to that original source of life, the soil, for the food that 
is necessary to keep him alive. 

During the years in which he has found employment at 
the lathe, in the office, or behind the wagon, he has been one 
of the very best consumers of the products of the farm. He 
has been a proud, independent, useful man, and has supplied 
his table with the very best quality of food that could be pro- 
duced, and in profuse abundance. His eye sparkled with de- 
light as he looked upon the members of his happy household, 
well fed, well clothed, and well sheltered. His home was 
unpretentious, yet happiness and love reigned supreme within 
its sacred precincts. He gazed with unfeigned delight upon 
the children that gathered round him every evening and 
easily persuaded him to assist them with their lessons. He 
felt that no human agency could ever enter his home and de- 
prive him of the contentment he so much enjoyed. 

And why should he not feel so? Was it not agreed upon all 
sides that the man who is master of a trade is master of his 
own destiny? Had he not complied with all the requirements 
known to the best authorities on the subject? Was it not 
clear that as long as population increased the demand for fur- 
niture must increase, and hence, would he not be forever for- 
tified against want? He has been careful of his earnings. He 
has paid for his home, has furnished it, and having saved a 
little money besides, he has invested it in the business for the 
same reason that he learned his trade. He has become a part- 
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ner in the concern. ‘The company’s interests are now his inter- 
ests, and he feels a pardonable pride in the knowledge that, 
in a small way, he is a manufacturer as well as a mechanic. 

But, being a careful observer, he began to notice, after a 
time, that not so many loads of finished furniture were leaving 
the factory as formerly. He felt no serious concern about the 
matter, for he reasoned that the cause lay in a temporary lull 
in business, and that soon the tide would turn and business 
would assume its normal condition. As the days went by, 
however, the golden-winged harbinger of returning prosperity 
came not to the window of the storm-beaten ark in which 
he had taken refuge. First, the teamsters were discharged, 
then the newest hands, after that the next longest in service, 
and finally the expert mechanic-manufacturer is called into 
the office and told that the institution must go into the hands 
of a receiver to prevent an entire loss to the stockholders. 
For the first time he asks, “What is the cause of all this?” 
and receives the antiquated, time-shrivelled answer, “It is 
overproduction. We have produced more furniture than the 
people consume. There are too many factories in the coun- 
try, and some of them must suspend business. Ours is a first- 
class factory, however, and we will no doubt pull through 
with the aid of the receiver.” 

The receiver is appointed, and, after exerting himself to 
efforts almost superhuman, he staggers along under the load 
of debt, taxes, and expenses for a time and finally gives up the 
struggle, and the factory closes its doors. 

Then comes the scramble among the employees for oppor- 
tunities to earn a living. There are no favored ones that can 
retain their positions. From the most trusted employee of the 
head office to the boy that was taken on last week, the whole 
army of workers is turned away. 

Honest, courageous spirits are those, and they strike out 
boldly for other cities in the hope of securing employment in 
other furniture factories, but they find many closed, and ten 
applicants for every place in those that are running. After a 
while they conclude that the furniture business is in reality 
overdone, and they turn to other lines of manufacturing, only 
to find the same condition facing all. 
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By this time the expert mechanic finds his surplus stock 
of money exhausted, and he must either quit riding from 
town to town or borrow money. His family have felt the 
pinch of hard times as never before. His wife practises the 
strictest economy, yet she feels that the little mouths must be 
fed, the little bodies must be clothed, the little minds must be 
educated, and with a waning hope that the future will bring 
something better, she consents to placing a mortgage on the 
home. 

The husband has not yet lost hope entirely. He shares the 
small sum of money they have received with his wife, and kiss- 
ing the family goodby, starts out with a courage born of a love 
for home, a love for his country, and unbounded faith in his 
abilities securing for him a place where he can earn an honest 
living by the toil of his own hands. 

He travels by rail until his money is all gone, then he takes 
to the road. It is dreadful for him to contemplate the fate 
that has reduced him to this terrible condition. He is no 
tramp, and he tries to impress that fact upon the people he 
meets, but with little success. He is surprised to find so many 
such as he on the road. Here he meets a professional tramp, 
who eyes him askance and with scorn, or perhaps berates him 
for presuming to intrude his presence upon the already 
crowded road and to interfere with his prerogative of getting 
a living without work. 

He meets a clerk who can quote prices as fast as the tele- 
graph can report markets, yet who hangs his head in shame as 
he points to the holes in his clothes and declares that he can- 
not even get a pair of overalls to hide his rags with. 

On, on, he goes, from place to place, everywhere hoping 
that he may get something to do. He has long since turned 
with a sneer from the early learned proverb that “Every 
honest man who has a trade is forever secure from want.” 
With him it is now a matter of self-preservation, and he fully 
realizes that it is the first law of nature. He struggles on, 
hoping against hope, and being vividly reminded that “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” Driven by that desperation 
which poverty, hunger, and weariness always bring, he begs 
a morsel at the back door of a kind-hearted farmer, and as he 
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eats almost greedily the food that is set before him, he re- 
counts to his host the story of his experience, and concludes 
by saying: “I never dreamed that the time would come when 
I would be compelled to accept the food of charity from any 
man. I tell you it is a sad commentary on the boasted free- 
dom of the Great American Republic when her children are 
compelled to sleep in the woods and drink with cattle from 
the ditches.” 

Grasping the rough hand of the farmer at parting, he said 
he hoped that “confidence would soon be restored,” and work 
would be easy to find. He was answered by a little laugh 
from the farmer, which he did not understand, and over 
which he pondered for several hours. 

Weary and footsore he has tramped from centre to cireum- 
ference of another factory town, and got no relief. He is too 
tired to walk, and he boards a train that is just pulling out. 
The conductor demands his fare, and he frankly says he has 
neither money nor ticket. This conductor has seen many 
such cases since the advent of the “redeemers” at the seat of 
government, and mentally resolving to learn something from 
his passenger, he says pleasantly, “If I will not put you off the 
train, where will you go?” As frankly comes the answer: “I 
have not the remotest idea where I am going. There is not 
an objective spot on the face of the earth to which I can hon- 
estly say I am going. I am worse off by far than the lowest 
ditcher in the land, for he can manage to earn enough to eat 
among farmers, while I am compelled to sneak, like a half- 
starved dog, around to the back door and beg for a crust of 
bread. Stop the train, if you like, and I will get off.” 

The kind-hearted conductor allows him to remain on the 
train until he reaches the next town. Here he gets off and 
continues his weary, toilsome tramp until, tired out in body 
and sick of soul, he turns toward his native town. 

When he reaches it he is told by his family that he will 
never have to go away again; that the good people of the 
town have discovered a plan to feed all hungry people. At 
night he attends the meeting of the Charity Association, and 
he learns that three years ago the Mayor of Detroit put the 
idle poor of that city to work raising potatoes to keep them 
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from starving “until the crisis is past,’ and that so success- 
ful was he in the undertaking that all the cities in the coun- 
try had adopted the plan. He learns that right here, in his 
own native town, a competent committee have the matter in 
charge and are preparing to furnish work to all needy persons 
who are really deserving, and want to raise potatoes to keep 
their families from starving next winter. In the light of re- 
cent experience, there appears to him to be a good deal of 
sarcasm in the statement, but there was nothing to do but 
accept the situation and drop into line raising potatoes “until 
the crisis is past.” 

He had learned to be something of a philosopher, and, as 
he shouldered his hoe and went into the potato field with 
the rest, he wondered when a crisis was likely to disappear, 
which the country had been already three years in passing, 
and which had been spreading from city to city all that time. 
But he said nothing, and toiled on with a broken spirit and a 
heavy heart. 

This is the exact condition in which we find thousands of 
educated men in the cities to-day. Their independence is 
gone. Their manhood is gone. That proud feeling of self- 
reliance which was formerly their sheet anchor against the 
winds of adversity and the storms of misfortune is gone, and 
they grovel along, waiting “until the crisis is past.” 

Meantime the farmer picks up his paper and learns that 
the towns have gone into agriculture. He grows a little jeal- 
ous of this invasion of his rights as a producer. What right 
have these townsfolk to deprive him of the profits of his in- 
dustry? Are they not consumers? Whence came all these 
men who are at work in those potato fields? Are they from 
the farms? No. He knows many of them, and recognizes 
them as old schoolmates who were born with a mechanical 
genius, and who early learned a trade and went from the 
country into town, not to compete with him by raising pota- 
toes, but to make articles in the factory which he needs on 
the farm, and which he hoped to purchase with the income 
he realized from the sale of potatoes. 

He walks over to the field, and the first man he meets is an 
old friend who went into a furniture factory some years be- 
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fore. He asks him what he is doing in the potato field, why 
he is not in the factory, and receives the reply that somebody 
said some time ago that there was an overproduction of furni- 
ture, and that the factories are all closing their doors, and he 
cannot see his family suffer, so he must hoe potatoes, since he 
can find nothing else to do. 

This story of overproduction is dinned into the farmer’s 
ears every time he complains of prices being too low. It 
amounts to simply this: such a vast amount of food is pro- 
duced by the farmer that nobody wants it, and hence the 
thousands of idle workingmen are compelled to go to work 
raising potatoes to keep themselves from starving. On the 
other hand there is so much furniture on hand and being 
manufactured that nobody wants it, therefore the farmer 
must patch up his old stools and bedsteads, to keep from sleep- 
ing on the floor or standing up all the time. 

Already the prices of farm products are below the cost of 
production, and yet the charity associations of the cities are 
compelled to put the paupers to work raising more potatoes 
in the hope of relieving present distress and tiding them over 
the crisis until “confidence is restored.” 

The Pingree plan is in no sense vicious of itself. If there 
ever was a necessary evil, it may be said to be one. It is not 
a cause of poverty per se; it is the direct result of the increase 
of poverty which is caused by imposing upon our people the 
British money-system. If there had been a temporary crisis 
at hand when Mayor Pingree planted his first potato patch, 
this movement would have accomplished all he desired of it. 
It would have tided the poor over that crisis. But such a 
crisis was not at hand. This country was just entering the 
conditions that have always accompanied the advent of the 
gold standard in every country, and what was supposed to 
be a temporary stringency of the times has proven to be an 
approach to normal conditions under the British financial 
system. Therefore, as poverty in other cities increased, and 
the charity organizations turned here and there to find a way 
out, they very naturally dropped upon the Pingree plan, and 
are carrying it out with varying success in different parts of 
the country. 
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It was poverty that drove the mechanic to the field, and 
now let us see what effect his going there will have on the 
farmer, who is conceded on all hands to be the best consumer 
of the products of the factory. Every bushel of potatoes 
raised on the Pingree plan deprives the farmer of just so much 
income from the only source of consumption of his surplus 
products, namely the city, and hence the city is the loser of 
just so much of his patronage as a consumer of the products 
of the factory. 

To illustrate: a certain little city in Indiana proposes to put 
enough of its idle men to work during the coming summer 
to produce 10,000 bushels of potatoes. To do so is to deprive 
the farmers around that city of the amount of income from 
the sale of just that many potatoes. At a fair price these farm- 
ers should receive fifty cents a bushel, or $5,000 for 10,000 
bushels. With this $5,000 they would purchase furniture, 
and ploughs, and nails, and dishes, and all the numerous other 
products of the factories, which would keep the mechanic at 
work at his trade, instead of turning him out as a pauper pro- 
ducer of potatoes on the Pingree plan. Deprived of this in- 
come from what he considers his legitimate source, the farmer 
is turning to the wholesaler and the manufacturer for the 
constantly decreasing amount of supplies he must purchase. 
He declares that he holds no malice against the cities, but that 
self-protection compels him to purchase his goods where he 
ean get them the cheapest. 

This explains why so many farmers’ clubs are being organ- 
ized throughout the country for the express purpose of pur- 
chasing supplies in job lots. They are not secret organiza- 
tions, as a rule, in the ordinary sense of the term. They have 
no signs or grips, and their only password is: “Keep your own 
counsel.” At stated times they meet and compile a list of 
supplies needed. In many cases wholesale houses send their 
salesmen to the meetings. Indeed, so important has this 
trade become that men are employed whose business it is to 
look after it. Then again, a club or lodge will transact its 
business through the mails, neither of the contracting parties 
ever seeing each other. The number and importance of these 
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clubs is constantly increasing as present conditions grow more 
and more rigorous. 

Another effect of the Pingree plan and its allied interests 
is to compel farmers to become their own mechanics. I have 
taken the pains to investigate concerning some of the trades 
that are affected by the system which compels the farmer to 
accept a price for his products which is below the cost of 
production, and I find among them harness-making, wagon- 
making, blacksmithing, shoemaking, carpentering, painting, 
and even paper-hanging and glazing. Cheap outfits for mak- 
ing and mending harness and boots and shoes may be found in 
almost any neighborhood. Blacksmith’s tools and forges may 
be seen set up in cheap sheds on many farms, and the rural 
blacksmith, who would spurn the thought of socialism, will 
shoe his neighbor’s horses in return for the half-soles which 
this neighbor puts on his boots. In the woodshed may be 
found a set of carpenter’s tools and a painter’s outfit. After 
harvest the farmer will build a cheap addition to his house, 
and paint it. In one farmer’s home I found a cheap set of 
photographer’s instruments, and the explanation offered was 
that it required less money to purchase the outfit than to pay 
for the number of pictures they desired. 

These are a few of the industries that farmers are com- 
pelled to enter under our present system, and the greater the 
number of mechanics that are driven into the Pingree Potato 
Patch by the operation of this system, the greater will be the 
number of farmers who are driven into the factory of their 
own establishing, poor and crude as it is. 

If Pingree potato culture is to be conducted as a permanent 
industry, its promoters can do no better than become ardent 
advocates of a single gold standard, with its consequent 
scarcity of money; for a return to bimetallism, with its plen- 
tiful supply of money to transact the business of the country, 
means sending the pauper potato-grower back to the factory, 
the store, the mine, and the railroad. It also means sending 
the farmer back to the field, and dealing a deathblow to 
potato culture as a means of distributing alms. 


Fountaintown, Ind. 














LAW, LAWLESSNESS, AND LABOR. 
BY H. W. B. MACKAY. 


HE question of government by injunction, as it is some- 
T times called, has become once more a burning one, 
owing to the unfortunate events which have occurred 
at Hazleton, in the same State where so much trouble was 
experienced before; a State whose courts were, in a generation 
gone by, exceptionally severe toward striking workmen, and 
on whose statute book may be found an act authorizing em- 
ployees to quit work in concert in cases where they have 
been subjected to “brutal ill-usage,” an enactment which 
clearly implies that they were not at liberty to do so before. 
It is true, this statute has since been superseded by another 
authorizing them to quit work in concert whenever they de- 
sire to do so, but the earlier enactment affords a remarkable 
comment on the temperament of the courts of Pennsylvania. 
But the occurrence at Hazleton raises another question 
besides that ®f Government by Injunction. It raises the ques- 
tion of adequate police. Upon this question I should like to 
say a few words before passing on to the (theoretically) more 
important theme. 

Between the American States on the one hand and the 
Australian Colonies on the other there are many points of 
resemblance, but there is one very remarkable difference. 
In the former, lynchings and affrays and wholesale shootings 
are very common; in the latter they are, and I believe always 
have been, unknown. The difference is not due to race, for 
both countries are inhabited by the same races; nor to climate, 
for a large part of both have the same range of climate; nor 
to difference in civilization, for both are new countries with 
large immigrant populations, combining an advanced civiliza- 
tion with a lawless element. Nor is it that the wealthier 
classes in Australia are more forbearing, for one of the 
Queensland judges censured the police for not using their re- 


volvers on a number of unarmed strikers who were crowding; 
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and the Colonial Secretary, who is virtually the chief execu- 
tive there, caused a manual of instructions to be prepared for 
the police calling their attention to an old statute of Edward 
III under which any man carrying arms “in the presence of 
the Justices” might be arrested, and in case of resistance might 
be summarily despatched; while one of the military officers in 
Victoria, acting as he afterwards alleged under instructions, 
told his command that if they should be ordered to fire on 
strikers they must “fire low and lay them out,” an injunction 
which fortunately was never obeyed. 

No! the difference is due to the existence in Australia of 
police forces modelled after the Irish constabulary, and to the 
survival in America of the barbarous system of sheriff and 
posse, which has come down to us from the Middle Ages, and 
has long been superseded in the country of its origin. That 
an official who is changed every year, and a crowd of follow- 
ers selected from among the general public,—ordinary citi- 
zens without a vestige of discipline and often as little self- 
control,—should be entrusted with the delicate duty of pre- 
serving the peace seems to me utterly incomprehensible, for 
I should have thought it plain beyond dispute that discipline, 
training, and the sanctions derived from the fear of dismissal 
and the hope of promotion, were all essential to the efficient 
discharge of such a duty; nor do I believe that the lawlessness 
which so stains the reputation of some of these States can be 
prevented so long as the present system continues. But at 
least, if deputy sheriffs must exist, they should not be chosen 
from one of the factions who are at strife: as reasonably might 
a man be made judge in his own cause. 

Turning now from the sheriff and his deputies to the laws 
which they execute, let us consider first the question of con- 
tempt of court. The root of the evil, so far as contempt of 
court is concerned, resides in the power which has been con- 
ferred on the Federal courts by act of Congress to punish 
contempt by a definite term of imprisonment, a power which 
I believe to be in conflict with the provisions of Magna Charta 
embodied in the Constitution. 

To understand this question we must distinguish between 
two very dissimilar powers of committal for contempt of 
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court. First, there is the monstrous power claimed by the 
judges in England and Ireland of calling any person before 
them, informing him that some act which he has committed 
is a contempt of court, and thereupon condemning him to 
fine or imprisonment or both. This power is rarely exercised, 
but I remember two instances in which English judges fined 
the sheriffs five hundred pounds for acts of disrespect, in one 
case for causing a disrespectful placard to be posted on the 
courthouse; the nature of the offence in the other instance I 
forget. A still more gross exercise of this power occurred in 
Dublin, when Judge Lawson sentenced the proprietor of the 
Freeman’s Journal to pay five hundred pounds fine and be 
imprisoned one year for publishing in his paper a letter stat- 
ing that one of the jurors in a capital case had been seen, at 
the hotel where the jury were staying in the sheriff’s custody, 
in a state of intoxication. 

This species of contempt is distinguished by four character- 
istics: (1) The judge may pronounce anything to be contempt 
which he chooses so to pronounce; (2) no trial of any kind 
takes place; (3) the punishment depends on the will of the 
judge; (4) there is no appeal. But it will be observed that the 
penalty is always inflicted as a punishment for an act already 
committed, and is therefore defined by the sentence. 

The other power of committal for contempt is exercised 
when the injunction of a court of equity is disobeyed. But 
here the imprisonment is not a punishment, but a means of 
compelling obedience. When, therefore, obedience has been 
rendered or has become impossible, the further infliction of 
the penalty (which in this case is always imprisonment) is 
stayed. Such is the traditional rule of the courts of equity, 
and so long as it is adhered to the constitutional guarantee 
of trial by jury is not violated. 

But the Congress of the United States has authorized the 
judges to inflict a definite sentence of imprisonment for an 
act of disobedience already past, thus transforming the process 
for compelling obedience into a punishment for disobedience; 
and it is here that the constitutional guarantee appears to me 
to be violated. If an act of disobedience already past is 
worthy of punishment it ought to be punished under the or- 
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dinary criminal procedure. This is the more necessary as it is 
often a question whether the injunction really has been vio- 
lated. A careful perusal of Debs’s case convinced me that he 
did not violate the injunction. 

But the courts in this country make another claim which 
is well worthy of being known. They claim that, when any 
act is done which would entitle a receiver to recover damages 
by an action-at-law against the doer, that act is also a con- 
tempt of court, and renders the doer liable to imprisonment, 
even though no injunction has been issued. Many railroads 
in this country are being administered by the courts for the 
benefit of their creditors, and in such cases the judge has the 
powers of a board of directors, and a receiver is appointed 
with the powers of a general manager. If, therefore, any 
employee of such a railroad or any other person does anything 
which the judge thinks would entitle the receiver, if he were 
so minded, to bring an action-at-law against that employee or 
other person, the latter may be arrested and imprisoned with- 
out trial, even though the act done may be such that, if tried 
in the ordinary way, nice questions both of law and fact 
might arise for the determination of the court and jury. This 
is a much more oppressive power than that of punishing the 
violation of an injunction. 

So much for contempt of court. Turn we now to consider 
the causes for which injunctions may be issued. 

The proper object of injunctions is to prevent the use of 
legal rights in exceptional cases in which the exercise of such 
rights is held to be inequitable, and to prevent the transgres- 
sion of legal rights in cases where their assertion is held to 
be equitable. Lord Eldon held that he had no right to pre- 
vent by injunction the commission of a crime. For that pur- 
pose the law has provided another process, by binding over 
the intending culprit with sureties to keep the peace. But 
sometimes a man claims a right to use the property of another. 
He may claim a right by some ancient custom, or by a deed 
of doubtful meaning, to cut down trees on another’s land, to 
mine there, to walk or drive across it. In this case the rights 
of the parties must be settled by litigation; and, if the claim- 
ant is unsuccessful and yet refuses to abide by the decision, 
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he must be compelled to do so by injunction. In this case the 
act, having been adjudged wrongful, is, in a sense, a crime; 
and so a crime must be restrained by injunction. This use of 
the injunction to prevent injury to property is legitimate. 
But it is far otherwise when no title is in question, and a 
wrongdoer of mere lawlessness proposes to set fire to a house 
or to destroy railroad cars. In such a case, if the act is done 
the perpetrator may be arrested; if it is contemplated he may 
be compelled to find sureties to keep the peace; if two agree 
to do it they may be prosecuted for conspiracy. Yet such acts 
are now restrained by injunction in labor cases. 

But, while an injunction to restrain such injuries to prop- 
erty as I have referred to is a usurpation by courts of equity 
of powers with which they have not been entrusted, the case 
is much worse when the word “property” is taken with that 
extreme latitude with which the courts of this country inter- 
pret it in labor cases. They hold that the right to labor is a 
right of property, and that the right to employ labor is a 
right of property; and that whoever interferes with either of 
these rights is liable to be restrained by injunction from inter- 
fering with it as a right of property. 

This brings us to a very remarkable development of law in 
this country, which, though repudiated in New York, is ram- 
pant in almost every other State in the Union. There are 
only two English cases tending to support it. One, Spring- 
field v. Riley, has long since been overruled, though still cited 
by the American courts as authoritative. The other, Temper- 
ton v. Russell, lends some countenance to the American cases, 
though subsequent te most of them in point of time. Accord- 
ing to this law, which, be it observed, has been made by the 
courts in recent years without any assistance from the legisla- 
tures, any person who persuades a class of persons to refrain 
from dealing with, or from employing, or from working for, 
a third, is liable to an action at law, in which damages may be 
recovered against him. Exceptions are made when the object 
of the persuasion is to obtain the work or business for the 
party who effects the persuasion, and when the object is to 
benefit those who are persuaded. But, when the object is to 
benefit some other person in whom the persuader feels inter- 
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ested, the rule applies. Thus, a labor leader may not persuade 
a union to withhhold their services from their employer until 
he shall consent to grant better conditions of labor to other 
employees, or to dismiss non-unionists, or until he shall con- 
sent to bring similar pressure to bear on another employer 
with whom he has dealings for a similar purpose. 

That such a rule contravenes the most elementary princi- 
ples of freedom is obvious without argument; for, if a body 
of men have a right to withhold their services from their em- 
ployer absolutely, they must have a right to withhold them 
until he shall do something which they desire; and, if they 
have a right to do that, anyone else must have a right to per- 
suade them thereto. And this has been so held in the well- 
reasoned and leading case Heywood v. Tillson, in which work- 
men were not concerned. But labor cases are decided on 
peculiar principles. The party who effects the persuasion is 
generally said to be committing a “boycott,” but that word 
has no very precise signification. It may be well here to cor- 
rect a popular error that more than one person must be con- 
cerned in persuading in order to be liable. It is held without 
exception in this country that whatever is actionable when 
done by several is also actionable when done by one only. 

Cases of the above character are apt to be confounded with 
those in which the persuasion is effected, as sometimes hap- 
pens, by intimidation, violence, or slander. Intimidation, 
violence, and slander are wrongs in themselves, and are not 
the less fit subjects for legal redress because they are used 
as means for the accomplishment of an object in itself unob- 
jectionable. But the working classes have reason to complain 
when the mere presence of a number of workmen in making 
a request to another to quit work, or the display of banners or 
the like, is held of itself to imply intimidation; and when the 
fear of disapprobation is regarded as equivalent to intimida- 
tion; and when the mere carrying about of a placard request- 
ing outsiders not te accept employment in competition with 
the strikers is held (as I believe it was in one case) to be a 
libel. 

Laying such cases aside, some remarkable consequences 
flow from the rule we have just been considering. One is that 
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whoever intends to effect such a persuasion as I have men- 
tioned may be restrained by injunction. Another is that who- 
ever persuades workmen to leave their employment and re- 
main out until their employer shall cease to deal with a re- 
ceiver as such, may be sent to jail without any injunction. 
Another is that if two persons agree together to effect a per- 
suasion of either kind they may be indicted and punished for 
conspiracy. 

And this brings me to the subject of conspiracy, with which 
I will conclude this paper, although I have not exhausted the 
devices which the courts have evolved from their inner con- 
sciousness for the oppression of the working classes. 

Conspiracy is (legally) an agreement between two persons 
or more to violate the criminal law, or to bring a third into 
disgrace, or to violate the civil law in a way by which a third 
person may be injured; and when two or more concur in doing 
any of these things the law infers a previous agreement and 
punishes them for it accordingly. Yet it is not every actiona- 
ble wrong the joint commission of or agreement for which 
will subject the doers to the penalties of conspiracy; and the 
question what wrongs do fall under this ban has always been 
and still is unsettled. Nor is it every crime. Suffice it to say 
that boycotting (so-called) is one of those which are held to 
fall under it. 

To a plain man it seems extraordinary that an agreement 
by two to do an act should be punishable when the act is not 
punishable when done by one, and is not itself punishable 
when done by two, although their concurrence renders them 
punishable for the inferred previous agreement. Probably 
the law of conspiracy originated in a theory that a plot or plan 
to commit a crime is as culpable as the crime itself, and that 
the concurrence of two shows that it was finally determined 
on, which otherwise might be doubtful. And, in the opinion 
of an able English writer (since promoted to the bench), con- 
spiracies were at first only punishable when the act conspired 
to be committed was punishable also; but afterwards the 
courts, which had previously held certain forms of fraud to 
be punishable, and conspiracies to commit them to be punish- 
able also, retraced their steps as regards the frauds themselves, 
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this way a principle was established that a conspiracy may be 
punishable though the act conspired to be committed is not, 
and so a door was opened for the modern developments. 

The theoretical ground, however, on which attempts have 
been made to justify the modern doctrine is, that there may 
be wrongs which a single individual is not capable of effect- 
ing, but which can be compassed by the joint action of several. 
Professor Jevons supported the doctrine on this ground; hold- 
ing that a single individual cannot injure a bank by drawing 
out the balance at his credit, but that several may by arrang- 
ing to draw out their balances simultaneously. And the same 
idea seems to underlie Lord Bramwell’s opinion, that a number 
of persons combining to insult another by making disagreea- 
ble sounds or gestures are punishable for conspiracy. The 
examples are badly chosen, for a single depositor having a 
million in the bank can injure it more by drawing out his 
balance than can fifty depositors having but fifty dollars each; 
and a contemptuous gesture from one man of weight in the 
community may injure a reputation more than contemptuous 
gestures of two or twenty nobodies. 

But the principle itself does not explain the law of con- 
spiracy. That law punishes the agreement of two to do an 
act which one alone can do, and by doing which he can effect 
as much injury as the two combined; and it makes no dis- 
tinction between two and a greater number. Indeed, if the 
object were to provide a punishment for offences of which a 
single individual is incapable, there would be no need to make 
a legal distinction between one or more, for the case of a com- 
mission of the act by one alone could not arise, nor would it 
be the agreement but the joint act itself which would be pro- 
scribed. There appears, therefore, to be no excuse for the 
law of conspiracy. 

As regards the application of the law of conspiracy to labor 
cases, it was formerly held in England and in Pennsylvania 
that an agreement for a joint cessation of work by employees 
with a view to obtain better wages or the like was a criminal 
conspiracy. The reason, as far as we can gather, though few 
of the cases state any reason, was, a fear on the part of the 
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courts that, if wages were raised, the manufacturers might 
be unable to compete with their foreign rivals; or, perhaps, 
if unreasoning workmen should push their demands too far, 
might be deprived of all profit, and obliged to abandon their 
enterprises; and the fact that workmen cannot push their de- 
mands so far lest they themselves should be thrown out of 
employment does not seem to have been taken into account. 
Indeed, Vice-chancellor Malins, when deciding Springfield »v. 
Riley, claimed to be benefiting the workmen themselves by 
protecting them from the risk of being thrown out of employ- 
ment. But this doctrine has been abandoned by the English 
courts, who now profess that it was founded on a statute since 
repealed; and, in Pennsylvania, it has been abolished by 
statute. But a conspiracy to “boycott” is still punishable in 
most of the States. The Federal courts, on branches of the 
law over which Congress or the Constitution has given them 
jurisdiction, are supposed to follow the law of the State where 
the question arises. 

To sum up: the position seems to me to call imperatively 
for statutes in all the States amending the law as follows: 

That plots to commit crimes shall be punishable whether 
committed by one or more; and that the law of conspiracy 
shall be abolished. 

That receivers, when civilly wronged, shall be left to their 
action-at-law, and when criminally wronged to their prosecu- 
tions, like other people. 

That the act of persuading others to do anything which 
they might lawfully do of their own accord shall be legal, 
whether the persuasion be effected by quitting work or by 
any other means. Provided, however, that if a means unlaw- 
ful in itself be used, that means shall remain punishable or 
actionable as it would be if used without any design to per- 
suade. 

That the presence of a number of persons, with or without 
banners, marching, music, ete., when requesting others to quit 
work, shall not be regarded as intimidation; and that placards 
containing such requests or other matter consistent with truth 
shall not be deemed libels. 

That wrongful acts shall not be restrained by injunction, 
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except as a means of giving effect to a decree determining a 
disputed right. 

That imprisonment or other penalty shall be inflicted not 
as a punishment for disobedience to an injunction, but merely 
as a means of compelling future obedience; and shall cease 
when obedience has been rendered, or sincerely promised, or 
has become impossible. 

That contempt of court of other kinds shall be defined, and 
shall not be punished without conviction by a jury. 

That a constabulary force shall be organized in each State, 
and the sheriff be relieved of police duties. 











THE EXILED CHRIST IN CHRISTIAN RUSSIA. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


A 
A TRAGEDY is to-day being enacted in the Caucasus, a 


tragedy which challenges the attention of men of con- 

viction, and which may well make Christians pause 
and think. On the one side is ranged the Russian govern- 
ment, whose Tsar is the head of the Greek Christian Church. 
The Russian government, like most of the western nations, 
claims to be Christian. The state and church are linked to- 
gether, and are a unit in declaring that Jesus is the very God. 
This Christian government is one of the principals in the 
tragedy now in progress. The other party is the band of 
Christians of the Universal Brotherhood, or the Spirit-Wres- 
tlers. The men and women of this body are unique among 
Christians, in that they take Jesus seriously. They believe 
that when he taught of man’s duties and responsibilities he 
actually meant what he said. It will be clearly seen that a 
wide gulf separates these Christians from the vast multitude 
who, while dogmatically asserting that Jesus is the very God, 
treat his solemn commands as the idle vaporings of an im- 
practical dreamer. Hence the spectacle which has been wit- 
nessed so many times during the past two thousand years is 
being reénacted. Authority is crushing virtue. A nation 
claiming to be Christian is persecuting the followers of Christ. 
The living witnesses of the truth proclaimed by Him who was 
crucified through the instrumentality of the Jewish Church 
two thousand years ago are being beaten, robbed, imprisoned, 
and exiled in Russia to-day. 

In their simple and unpretentious lives these persecuted 
ones exhibit in a wonderful degree the spirit of Jesus. Indeed 
it is doubtful whether any body of people come nearer living 
the life enjoined by the Nazarene than do the Christians of 
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the Universal Brotherhood.* Their virtue, guilelessness, sim- 
plicity, faith, honest sincerity, industry, and brotherly love 
are proverbial, and yet those who have spoken for them have 
been exiled, while they themselves are being set upon as 
though they were wild beasts, and are being treated as crim- 
inals by a government which claims to be Christian. This 
brings us to a notice of these ardent followers of Christ, their 
views, and the treatment which is being meted out to them. 


II. 


The Christians of the Universal Brotherhood, or Spirit- 
Wrestlers as they are popularly called, have existed in Russia 
for more than one hundred and fifty years. In an old Rus- 
sian manuscript, written in 1805, and recently republished in 
the periodical entitled Russian Antiquity, we have a graphic 
and sympathetic picture of this remarkable people as they 
appeared early in the present century. The origin of the soci- 
ety is somewhat obscure. It seemed to spring up without the 
erystallizing influence of a strong individuality. It does not 
appear that there was any Paul or Luther to give unity and 
cohesion to the thoughts which were filling the minds of the 
simple people who failed to find in the elaborate forms, rites, 
dogmas, and perfunctory professions of the Greek Church a 
realization of that for which their souls hungered. Coming 
together in little groups these illiterate peasants formed bodies 
and later drifted into communal associations, which repre- 
sented perhaps more nearly than any similar societies the 
primitive Christian Church. As the result of a reaction from 
ritualism and the lifeless pomp and show of the Greek Church, 
the Christians of the Universal Brotherhood have discarded 
all rites and forms. In many respects they resemble the early 
Quakers in belief and practice. 

As may easily be imagined, the innovators quickly aroused 
the opposition of the church and state. There is but one con- 
servative body more antagonistic to innovations than the 





* “Christian Martyrdom in Russia: Persecution of the Spirit-Wrestlers in the 
Caucusus.” Edited by Viadimir Tchertkoff, containing a concluding chapter and 
letter by Leo Tolstoy. London, Eng., The Brotherhood Publishing Company. Pp. 
110, paper, price one shilling. (The proceeds of the sale of this work go to relieve the 
sufferings of these persecuted Christians.) 
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state, and that isthe church. It was the priesthood of old that 
opposed the prophets; it was the priesthood that compassed the 
crucifixion of Jesus and so relentlessly persecuted the early 
church. It was the church or the church party which estab- 
lished the Inquisition, which compassed the martyrdom of 
Savonarola and Bruno, which imprisoned Galileo, and ban- 
ished Roger Williams. So, though these Christians of the 
Universal Brotherhood were simple, unlettered peasant folk, 
their teachings and, most of all, their lives won many follow- 
ers to them, until the church and state became alarmed. The 
priest, the judge, and the soldier, the pillars of conventional- 
ism, were soon pitted against this simple-hearted, unresisting 
Christian body, whose only crime was the faithful carrying 
out of the solemn commands of the Founder of the Christian 
religion. 

In 1792 the governor of Ekaterinoslaf, who must have been 
a man after the order of Caiaphas, in a message to St. Peters- 
burg states that “All those infected by this move merit no 
mercy.” The principal reason for this opinion appears to 
have been the fact that they were leading or enticing so many 
to follow them, inasmuch as, to use the language of his report, 
“The mode of life of the Spirit-Wrestlers is founded on the 
most honest observances. Their greatest care is the general 
welfare, and they find salvation in good works.” 

The persecutions at this time were very cruel. At frequent 
intervals these pious folk were made the victims of cruelty 
much like that practised against the early Christians under 
many of the pagan emperors of Rome. When Alexander I 
became Tsar, he was adverse to this brutal policy, and in one 
of his rescripts, issued in the latter part of 1816, he made 
the following significant observations, probably in justifica- 
tion of his milder policy: “All the measures of severity ex- 
hausted upon the Spirit-Wrestlers during the thirty years up 
to 1801 not only did not destroy this sect, but more and more 
multiplied the number of its adherents.” After Alexander, 
however, the old-time cruelty was again manifested, and un- 
der Nicholas I the former savage measures were rigidly en- 
forced. From time to time the Spirit-Wrestlers have been 
banished from their homes, or their beautiful and flourishing 
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lands have been exchanged by the government for barren, 
wild, and desolate parts of the empire, while many men, 
women, and children have suffered atrocities of the most 
fiendish character from the lust, brutality, and blind prejudice 
of the unrestrained and barbarous Cossacks. But before 
noticing the present persecution it is important that we con- 
sider the belief and life of those who are suffering exile, im- 
prisonment, starvation, and death because of their loyalty to 
what they feel to be the commands of God. 


Iil. 


As already mentioned, the Christians of the Universal 
Brotherhood discard forms, rites, priests, and creed, and strive 
to express in their every act and deed a life in which the 
service and worship of God in the spirit and the truth shall be 
so apparent that none of their number shall become a stum- 
bling-block to other lives. They believe in the Trinity, God 
representing to them the principle of Light, Christ Life, and 
the Holy Spirit Peace, in the one great Life. They acknowl- 
edge the manifestation of Christ in the flesh, but hold that 
the deepest significance of Christ’s life is found in its spiritual 
sense, insisting that the model given must be followed in 
spirit, in teaching, and in life by each one who would become 
a disciple of Christ and a son of God. Jesus, they believe, 
war himself the true gospel. He is the Word that must be 
written in the hearts as in the lives of those who would be his 
followers. They hold that faith without works is dead, that 
any faith which fails to exemplify itself in shadowing forth 
a life such as Jesus enjoined and such as the early Church ex- 
emplified “is empty, lifeless, and of no avail.” They do not 
hold that it is necessary to belong to their society to be saved. 
They hold that conduct brings a man salvation, and that it is 
only essential that a man know the way of God and follow 
it. They hold that truth, purity, love, labor, obedience, 
mercy, and self-mastery should be dear to every soul. “What 
I do not wish for myself, that I must not wish for anyone 
else,” is a favorite maxim. They hold all life sacred, and are 
therefore vegetarians. They believe in nonresistance, and re- 
fuse to kill their fellow men, as did the early Christians and 
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the early Quakers, and so they refuse to bear arms. They 
live in communal societies like the members of the primitive 
church. They renounce wine, tobacco, and every kind of 
excess. The following are ten clauses in their belief recently 
set forth by a number of their body as points they hold essen- 
tial: 


1. The members of the Community revere and love God as the Source 
of all being. 

2. They respect the dignity of man both in themselves and in their 
fellow men. 

3. The members of the Community regard everything that exists with 
love and admiration, and they try to bring up their children in the same 
tendency. 

4. By the word “God” they understand the power of love, the 
power of life, which is the Source of all that exists. 

5. Life is progress, and everything tends towards perfection, in order 
that the seed received should be returned to the Source of life in the 
form of ripe fruit. 

6. In everything that exists in our world we see consecutive stages 
towards perfection: thus, beginning with a stone and passing over to 
plants, we come to animals, the fullest development of which is man, 
regarding him from the point of view of life and of a conscious being. 

7. The members of the Community hold that to destroy or hurt any 
living thing is blameworthy. In every separate being there is life and 
hence God, especially in a human being. To deprive a man of life is in 
no way permissible. 

8. The members accord full freedom to the life of man, and therefore 
all organization founded on violence they regard as unlawful. 

9. The basis of man’s existence is the power of thought—reason. 

10. It is recognized that the communal life of man is based on the 
moral law, which has for its rule, “What I do not wish for myself, that I 
must not wish for anyone else.” 


One Russian official, in reporting to the higher authorities 
on the characteristics of these people, stated that they “are 
of exemplary good conduct, avoiding drunkenness and idle- 
ness, and are constantly occupied with the welfare of their 
homes, leading a moral life. They have always regularly paid 
the state taxes and fulfilled their other social duties.” Wher- 
ever the Russian government has from time to time sent them 
they have made the wilderness blossom like the rose. The 
wildest and most barren regions have become garden spots, 
only to be seized in their turn by the representatives of the 
government of Holy Russia. 

The immediate cause of the present persecution of these 
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people is their refusal to bear arms. Three Russians, Paul 
Birukoff, John Tregouboff, and Vladimir Tchertkoff, ad- 
dressed an appeal to the Russians, which opened as follows: 


A terrible cruelty is now being perpetrated in the Caucasus. More 
than four thousand people are suffering and dying from hunger, disease, 
exhaustion, blows, tortures, and other persecutions at the hands of the 
Russian authorities. These suffering people are enduring persecution 
because their religious convictions do not allow them to fulfil those de- 
mands of the state which are connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
killing of, or violence to, their fellow men. 


This appeal continues, in simple and touching language, to 
set forth the cause of these God-fearing people, and to show 
how cruelly they are being wronged. It is not a carelessly 
prepared document written by partisans to influence the minds 
of readers. Nor is it the passionate outburst of men wrought 
to a high state of feeling by the witnessing of shameful out- 
rages; it is a very carefully prepared document, well-consid- 
ered and conservative in all its statements, as will be seen from 
the following testimony by Count Leo Tolstoy:* 

The facts related in this appeal composed by three of my friends have 
been repeatedly verified, revised, and sifted. The appeal itself has been 
several times recast and corrected. Everything has been rejected from 


it which although true might seem an exaggeration, so that all that 
is stated in the appeal is the real, indubitable truth. 


A few extracts from this appeal will give a glimpse of the 
sufferings of men and women of noble purpose and exemplary 
lives, because they insist on taking the solemn teachings of 
Him whom the holy Russian government declares to be the 
very God at His word. 


First of all, the troops called out were quartered “in execution” on 
the Spirit-Wrestlers’ settlements; that is, the property and the in- 
habitants themselves of these settlements were placed at the disposal 
of the officers, soldiers, and Cossacks quartered in these villages. Their 
property was plundered, and the inhabitants themselves were insulted 
and maltreated in every way, while the women were flogged with whips 
and some of them violated. The men, numbering about three hundred, 
who had refused to continue in the army service, and about thirty who 
had refused active service, were thrown into prison or sent to a penal 
battalion. 

Afterwards more than four hundred families of Spirit-Wrestlers in 





* Concluding chapter of “Christian Martyrdom in Russia.” This chapter is 
written by Count Leo Tolstoy. 
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Ahalkalaky were torn from their prosperous holdings and splendidly 
cultivated land, and after the forced sale, for a mere trifle, of their 
property, they were banished from the Ahalkalaky district to four other 
districts of the Tiflis government, and scattered among the Georgian 
villages, from one to five families to each village, and there abandoned 
to their fate. 


Of the sufferings and death of some of the many who have 
been imprisoned we get some idea from the following: 

The first to die in this way [from actual violence], in July, 1895, was 
Kirill Konkin, the cause of death being blows received as corporal punish- 
ment. He died on the road, before reaching the place of his exile, in a 
state of hallucination which commenced when he was being flogged. 
Next, in August, 1896, died Michael Scherbinin in the Ekaterinograd 
penal battalion, tortured to death by flogging and by being thrown with 
violence over the wooden horse in the gymnasium. Among those con- 
fined in the prisons many have already died. Some of them, while dying, 
were locked up in separate rooms, and neither their fellow prisoners, nor 
parents, nor wives and children who had come to bid them farewell, 
were allowed to even enter the room where the dying lay, alone and 
helpless. More deaths are to be expected both among the population 
suffering from want in exile and in the prisons. 

Some conception of the fearful mortality of those who have 
been robbed of their possessions and scattered as chaff before 
the wind may be gathered from this extract: 

In one place of exile situated in the Signak district, 106 deaths oc- 
curred among 100 families (about 1,000 people) settled there. In the 
Gory district, 147 deaths occurred among 190 families. In the Tionet 
district, 83 deaths occurred among 100 families. In the Dushet district, 
20 deaths occurred among 72 families. Almost all are suffering from 
diseases, and disease and mortality are constantly increasing. 

Two thousand years have flown since bands of men and 
women holding all in common, as do these simple, pure-lived 
Christians of the Caucasus, men and women believing much 
the same truths, and believing them so profoundly that they 
were willing to undergo any cruelty for the faith that was in 
them, were persecuted much as are these modern followers of 
Jesus. But the ancient persecutions were by a pagan gov- 
ernment, which for more than fifteen centuries has been held 
up to the execration of the Western world; while the fortitude 
of the martyrs, and their joy in suffering as the Master had 
suffered, have been the theme of poet, preacher, and painter. 
The persecutions to-day are no less reprehensible because the 
persecuting government claims to be holy and arrogates to 
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itself the name of Christian. Nor are the fortitude and faith 
of the sufferers any less touching and beautiful because the 
persecuted are modern peasants in the Caucasus instead of 
primitive Christians on the shores of the Mediterranean. Do 
you speak of the joy and essential heroism of the early mar- 
tyrs who were slain for loyalty to the teachings of Jesus? 
Then look at this picture of these persecuted ones given by a 
man who visited some who were in prison, expecting to find 
them downcast, and hoping to comfort them. He says: 

Instead of unhappy men, I found spiritually healthy and vigorous 
men awaiting future tortures with gladness. “It is not for robbery or 
murder that we are here,” they said to me, “and therefore one must 
not grieve at it, but rejoice; Christ Himself suffered.” When I was told 
that two of them were sentenced to the penal battalion, I could not help 
exclaiming that it would be hard there. “We do not care for our flesh, 
and no one can take away from us our soul,” was their answer, which 
was uttered in a tone of deep conviction, clearly showing me the sub- 
limity of these true Christians of modern times. 

“It is a great sin,” said they to me, “to lift up one’s hand against one’s 
fellow man. It is a great pity to kill even a very small bird. Why 
should we care for our flesh? To-day I am alive, and to-morrow I am 
dead, but my soul is eternally alive; is it not better, then, to let our 
bodies be injured and to preserve our eternal soul?” 

When I read of these recent persecutions and found out the 
manner of men and the lofty belief and noble consistency 
which characterized the lives of the sufferers, and also remem- 
bered persecutions on account of religious beliefs which re- 
cently occurred in our own land,* I thought of a couplet from 
Lowell: 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 


and I asked: “Must it ever be thus? Must those who ascend 
the mountain and return with a newtruth for man or a 


broader and nobler vision for humanity be rewarded with the 
hemlock? And must those who have been so touched by the 





* Russia is not alone in its persecution of men for their religious convictions. 
Tennessee and other States have placed blisters upon their brows by cruelly arrest- 
ing, condemning, and imprisoning noble-souled Christians of exemplary character, 
because they rested and served God on the seventh day, according to the warrant 
they found in the Bible, and worked on the other six days. The spirit of persecution 
is not dead. It proclaims the power of darkness yet present in church and state and 
inthe hearts of men. It is anti-Christian; it is from the plane of the animal; it comes 
from the past. It is one of the greatest foes to true religion, to human happiness, to 
progress and true civilizatien. 
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life and thought of the serene Nazarene that their lives have 
been transformed into the likeness of His be imprisoned, 
exiled, beaten, and slain by those who call Him the very God, 
while mocking His solemn teachings, and crucify Him afresh 
while pretending to praise and honor Him?’ How long the 
night is passing! How slowly does the caravan of humanity 
approach the dawn of an age when toleration will find a place 
in the heart of man, when religion will exchange the rage of 
bigotry, intolerance, and hate for gentleness, compassion, and 
boundless love! When confronted by such giant wrongs as 
many of those which to-day darken the brow of Christian 
civilization, one is almost tempted to doubt that the night is 
passing. And yet a backward glance shows us that man is 
rising, that humanity is moving forward step by step, that the 
ashes of the martrys, the bones of the prophets, the cells where 
languished the innocent, mark the milestones of progress. 
They register the steps in the ascent of civilization. 


I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the storied page 

One lengthened roll of blood, and wrong, and tears, 
One onward step of Truth from age to age. 


The poor are crushed; the tyrants link their chain; 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon-grates; 

Man’s hope lies quenched; and, lo! with steadfast gain 
Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 


Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past; 
But evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last. 














GIRLS’ COOPERATIVE BOARDING HOMES.* 


BY ROBERT STEIN. 


“Except all men were good, everything can not be right.”—Sir Thomas 
More. 


VERYBODY admits that many things in human affairs 
E are out of joint; but when you inquire into the possi- 
bility of setting them right, the unanimity ceases. One 
class of people will tell you that a perfect society can be con- 
structed out of the existing individuals, if you give them per- 
fect institutions. To listen to some of them, one would think 
that such words as stupidity, indolence, malice, bigotry, greed, 
envy, cruelty had got into the dictionary by mistake; that, by 
the requisite amount of coaxing, men may gather grapes of 
thorns and figs of thistles. Another class will tell you that, 
whatever imaginary men may do, the real man will wrest the 
finest institutions to evil, and that from the slow improvement 
of human nature alone can salvation be expected. Without 
trying to decide the case betwen them, it may be permitted 
to ask class one: Would it not be easier to introduce perfect 
institutions if we all were more accessible to reason, more pub- 
lice-spirited, more energetic, in other words, if human nature 
were improved? and class two: If everything depends on the 
improvement of human nature, may we not do something to 
hasten that improvement? 

The “conscious evolution” thus suggested, the latest and 
finest fruit of human thought, is described with rare grace and 
power by Blanche Leppington in “The Debrutalization of 
Man” (Contemporary Review, May, 1895). 





*Since this article was written, the author has received the following 


letter regarding it: 
University of Chicago, Jan. 21, 1898. 


Your article on “Girls’ Codperative Boarding Homes” deserves the 
most respectful and sympathetic attention. Although my judgment 
about various details would differ from yours, I know from observation 
that in the main you are right. Society is insecure if women are inse- 
cure. Extension of the codperative policy in creating good homes for 
women is greatly to be desired. ALBION W. SMALL, 

Head of Department of Sociology and Director of Affiliated Work. 
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“Man,” she says, “knows now what Nature has been doing for him 
all along; he guesses what she is going on to do. He is now the living 
witness of his own evolution; must he not henceforth be a conscious 
agent in directing it? He must follow her methods then. He must 
elect, reject, conserve, suppress, . . . and supplement her process of 
natural selection by a process of ethical elimination.” 

As the doctrine of evolution and the supremacy of heredity 
progressively assume, in popular consciousness, the character 
of axioms, we may expect to hear more and more suggestions 
in the direction of “conscious evolution;” and certain agencies 
which now unwittingly perform the task of “ethical elimina- 
tion” may do so wittingly with greater efficacy. 

Such an agency has grown up during the last thirty years, 
and the point of view above outlined may impart to it fresh 
interest. If life is to be a harmony, woman must be the so- 
prano. If the weeds are to be rejected, woman must do at 
least half the rejecting—probably somewhat more. To that 
end, she must be, if possible, absolutely free to accept or re- 
ject. In other words, the life of every woman must, if possi- 
ble, be made so pleasant that she can not make it pleasanter by 
marrying, unless she marries for love 

Of course this is an ideal. But ideals, though unattainable, 
may be as helpful and necessary in social science as they are 
in mechanics. How near can we come to this ideal? All 
things are possible unto them that codperate one with another. 
If one thousand unmarried women, instead of living scattered 
over a large city, could be made to combine their incomes and 
live together in one house, they could obtain a thousand con- 
veniences of which they are deprived while living apart. 
They would be in far greater financial security, for only a 
few of them would at any time be out of work, and the ex- 
penses of these could be borne by the rest, till, finding em- 
ployment, they could pay arrears. Above all, since the essen- 
tial pleasures of life arise out of our relations with one another, 
these codperators, having the amplest opportunity to enter (or 
avoid entering) into the most varied relations with others, 
would have the best chance of happiness. 

To anticipate the objection that this is mere theory, I give 
a list of over one hundred institutions in which the theory is 
put in practice, about half of them being self-supporting. 
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At first sight, on inquiring into the origin of these institu- 
tions, the codperative theory seems indeed to fail. The help- 
ful idea, as usual, came from those not in need of help. In 
the course of the last thirty years, kind-hearted women, ob- 
serving the privations and insecurity of young girls who had 
to earn a living away from home, devised a substitute for the 
natural home, the bulk of the funds being as a rule obtained 
from wealthy patrons. 

The two homes of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Boston seem to be in advance of most of the others, 
and to afford the best models for study. Their illustrated re- 
ports reveal an activity surprising by its variety. First and 
foremost, there is the Boarding Department, the root of happi- 
ness and culture. Educational facilities are provided, mostly 
of a practical nature—stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
grammar, geography, and history. A library and reading- 
room stand ready to satisfy those who thirst for further knowl- 
edge. A school of domestic science “prepares the mistress to 
preside intelligently over her own home.” Domestic science 
comprises “cooking and marketing (theory and practice), 
natural science (chemistry of foods, botany of fruits, grains, 
vegetables, physiology of digestion, hygiene), household man- 
agement, keeping of family accounts, home nursing, and 


‘ 


emergencies.” Domestic arts comprise “educational sewing, 
home dressmaking, millinery, form study and drawing, clay 
” For teachers, psychology, rhetoric, physical and 


voice culture, and Bible are added. The training school for 


modelling. 


domestic servants teaches cooking and serving, general house- 
work, chamber work, parlor work, laundry work, sewing and 
mending, reading and spelling, penmanship and letter-writing, 
arithmetic and geography, and daily Scripture lessons. The 
Employment Bureau, in 1896-7, found situations for 4,674 
women. Relaxation is found in entertainments in the spa- 
cious hall, receptions, and teas. A gymnasium, frequented 
by 588 pupils in 1896-7, provides physical exercise under care- 
ful supervision. In summer the roof garden is a great attrac- 
tion. The Traveller’s Aid Department sends an agent to the 
wharves and railway stations to inquire after young women 
who, on arriving, do not know where to go. Both homes are 
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self-supporting, each having a slight surplus annually, with a 
budget of about $36,000. 

It is evident that nowhere but in such an institution can 
similar advantages be obtained for from $3.50 to $5.00 a 
week. Lodged in a pleasant room, with the conveniences of 
an hotel, with pleasant company always near, with the means 
of culture and practical training ready at hand, with expe- 
rienced and discreet counsellors to give advice, with a host 
of friends to offer sympathy and aid in trouble, with a power- 
ful organization to shield her against injustice,—it is not too 
much to say that the life of a girl in such an institution differs 
from that of her sister in a private boarding-house (equally 
expensive) as much as a holiday differs from a workday. 

A description of the foremost among the other institutions 
would practically be a repetition of the above. The boarding 
Homes of the Women’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association at New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, and other cities seem to be con- 
ducted, in the main, on the same principles as the Boston 
Homes, and to be not less successful. The reason of this supe- 
riority seems evident: these powerful and energetic associa- 
tions are thoroughly organized and have annual meetings, at 
which the managers from different cities compare notes and 
learn from each other, while the “independent” Homes have 
to rely each on its own local wisdom. The Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Columbus, Ohio, seems to be 
uncommonly active and progressive. “Girls’ Union,” San 
Francisco, “Girls’ Coéperative Home,” Dallas, “Business 
Women’s Association,’ Des Moines, are to be commended as 
attractive names—no small matter. The name “Hotel,” the 
most attractive and appropriate of all, was formerly borne by 
an institution in Kansas City and another in Chicago. Was 
it abandoned for the same reason that prevents a Home in a 
certain Eastern city from purchasing a piano, “because it is 
too worldly?’ A most important step has been taken by the 
institution in Denver, in opening their dining-room to ladies 
and gentlemen alike. The result has been most gratifying, 
financially and socially. 
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“Our patrons,” says the report, “are of the kind most desired, quiet 
and orderly, showing their appreciation of our efforts by continuing 
with us from year to year. Special attention has been given to encour- 
aging the patronage of the high-school boys; and to see them trooping in 
and taking their midday meal in a dignified manner, surrounded by 
right influences, would be reassuring to any mother’s heart.” 


Many Homes have vacation houses in the country or 
by the sea, where vacation days may be spent with no 
greater cost than at home. One of the most famous is Sea 
Rest, Asbury Park, belonging to the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, and accommodating 240 boarders. 
Altogether, every page of their reports impresses one with the 
conviction that these institutions meet an urgent want and are 
thoroughly in harmony with the modern spirit, which is every- 
where replacing isolated by combined action, individual by 
corporate capital. 

Evidently, however, many fall short of the Boston model. 
First of all, most of them are much poorer. In this case, as in 
many others, “unto him that hath shall be given.” The larger 
the Home, the greater is the chance of economy by codpera- 
tion, and the more attractive does it become by diversity of 
company and occupation. Above all, a large Home can be 
made self-supporting and thus avoid the stigma of charity. 
This point is well illustrated by an incident related in one 
of the reports: 


Dissatisfaction arose at Thanksgiving because the Home was among 
the institutions asking for remembrance in church offerings. One girl 
thus offended sought newspaper notoriety, publishing her opinion that if 
the Home was a charitable institution it was no place for her. This 
resulted in the departure of six girls, whose places were speedily filled, 
showing that the majority take a just view of the situation, ° 
despite the self-evident fact that the prices charged do not cover interest 
on the money invested. 

“It is not uncommon,” says another report, “to hear the remark, ‘Oh, 
I would not board there; it’s like living on charity!’ Looking at it in 
that light, are not our churches, our university, our public library, all 
doing benevolent work, and as we gladly avail ourselves of the privileges 
these afford, why should we not of this?” 


, 


The fact is, however, that the public do make a distinction 
between donations for purposes of religion, education, amuse- 
ments, and the like, and donations made to eke out somebody’s 
daily bread. This distinction is wisely recognized at the Bos- 
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ton Homes, where the boarding department is kept strictly 
self-supporting, and all donations are devoted to educational 
and religious purposes. All inquiries have shown that the 
Boston public regard these institutions not as charities, but 
as codperative enterprises. And thus it appears that co- 
operation, though not the origin, is, after all, the sustaining 
principle of these institutions, so that the theory with which 
we started and the title of this paper are justified. It would 
seem, however, as if not all Homes were anxious to avoid the 
appearance of poverty; and so great is this difference in prin- 
ciple that one is tempted to make two lists, the charity Homes 
and the non-charity Homes, and to treat them entirely apart, 
or rather to omit the former, as being foreign to the present 
subject. Such names as “Home of the Friendless” or “Shel- 
ter” may indeed appeal to some too timid and destitute to 
seek an “Hotel,” but none will remain longer than they can 
help in a house whose very name proclaims their poverty. 
Some managers indeed seem fond of the word “charity,” 
which is not surprising, seeing how rare is the faculty of put- 
ting one’s self in another’s place. These must be left to the 
influence of time, which seems destined to relegate “charity” 
to the list of archaic words. Aside from poverty, other reasons 
may sometimes account for lack of success. A lady who is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject writes as follows: 


The Homes started by those who know the difficulty experienced by 
working girls in securing boarding places are generally, like most chari- 
ties, managed to secure the greatest amount of pleasure to the patrons 
rather than the beneficiaries. They are not homes; no place can be a 
home where the inmates must live like machines, eat the same food day 
after day, turn out the lights at appointed times, be in the house at too 
early an hour to allow of any but the mildest of social evenings, and be 
compelled to give up the precious boon of solitude or “sit in the dark.” 
Therefore the Homes are not homes, and with the exception of ———— 
none of them seem to me to be what they should be, boarding-houses, 
where a working girl who can afford to pay but $3 a week has the same 
consideration which can be bought by any respectable woman anywhere 
for $6 or $8 or $10. The rule in most of the so-called Homes seems to me to 
be, “You are poor; you can not earn enough to pay more than $3 a week 
for your board; therefore you must be willing to give up the greater part 
of your freedom, sink your identity, eat what we give you, live as we tell 
you, go to such places as we are willing to allow you, pray as we do, and 
in your supposed hours of freedom conform to rule as much as in your 
place of business.” These Homes, as far as my experience goes, are run 
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on neither the strict business principles which could make even a $3-a- 
week boarding-house pay, nor on those principles of regard for the right 
of freedom, even to the poor, which is not incompatible with right living. 
Now they are charities in the coldest sense of the term, and I do not 
find that girls stay in them any longer than their circumstances compel 
them—a fact which proves that they are not “homes.” 


This was written seven years ago, and seems to indicate 
that at that time certain persons were trying to imitate King 
Suddhodana, “who made the people happy by command.” 

Certain “positive” gentlemen have a summary way of dis- 
posing of girls’ boarding homes. “I do not believe in girls’ 
being shut up in nunneries. The proper place for them to be 
is where young men can meet them and marry them.” Asa 
rule, this terminates the discussion, for lofty minds of this 
nature never demean themselves by abandoning an opinion 
once formed. The reports, indeed, do not indicate the policy 
of the Homes in this respect, with perhaps one exception, in 
the following passage: 

Large, sunny rooms, flowers, music, a well-filled library, games for 
evening amusements, a study club, etc., are the attractions; and while 
great praise is due the young men in their work, we claim to complement 
even that, as proved by the pretty weddings in our parlors a few 
weeks ago. 

A letter speaks of “our wedding parlor.” Manifestly, wed- 
dings do not take place in “nunneries.” In point of fact, 
every Home has its parlor, where gentlemen may be received. 
That this privilege does not remain a dead letter will become 
apparent to any evening visitor. Evidently this will be more 
apt to be the case in self-supporting institutions, because some- 
what more than ordinary attractions will be needed to induce 
a young man of a certain degree of spirit to call on a “charity 
girl.” It is not improbable, however, that the “principles” on 
which some of the homes are conducted do not favor visits 
from the sterner sex, and these might accordingly come under 
the class which caused Sir Walter Besant to exclaim (in 
“Katharine Regina”): 

Merciful heaven! Send quickly to Harley House, in sptte of the rules, 
as many strong-armed lads as there are lasses fit for them, so that every 
poor gentlewoman may find a man who will believe her beautiful and 


best, and will worship her, and set her in a chair with the household 
linen in her lap, and a few friends by her side for afternoon tea, while 
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out of doors he cheerfully mops his streaming brow and makes the 
splinters fly! 

If there are still institutions infected with the mildew of 
asceticism, there is a means to disinfect them that has worked 
wonders in our universities: enlarge them by ample endow- 
ments, and they will become liberal. Why? First, because 
large institutions require people of brains to manage them, 
and people of brains are liberal; second, because sunlight kills 
microbes, that is, large institutions are better known, and, 
by their very importance, more subject to public criticism, 
which in these days is generally on the side of liberality; third, 
because a large number of people, comfortably situated, are 
less easily tyrannized over than a small number of destitute. 

What, then, would the ideal institution be like? Sir Walter 
Besant has given us his opinion on that point, in the work 
just cited: 

Among the many useful and beautiful inventions which wait for the 
Man—I am sure that the Woman will never bring any of them along— 
is an Institution or Home for Working Ladies which they will love. It 
is very much needed, because in these latter days there are so many 
ladies who have to work. And the number is daily increasing, so that 
it will be wanted very much more. 

In my mind’s eye I see the perfect Home clearly. First, there are 
no rules or regulations at all in this house. . . . The drawing- 
room will be thrown open every evening to callers; of course visitors of 
the opposite sex will be welcomed and entertained with sweet speech, 
sweet smiles, and sweet looks; there will be music, and, if the young people 
like, dancing; . . . every girl will thus have her chance of the wooing 
which to some is the necessity of their souls; the young fellows engaged 
all day in the city will find out where they can pass the evening in 
delightful society with the sweetest girls possible, and will turn coldly 
from the billiard room. 

In trying to picture the completely developed institution, 
it will be necessary, first of all, to make the supposition, not 
altogether extravagant perhaps, that the early years of the 
twentieth century will witness such a general renaissance of 
chivalry as will place financial resources in limitless profusion 
at the disposal of enterprises in woman’s behalf. With this 
premise, and keeping the past development in view, one may 
venture to describe the “Women’s Hotel,” which some thirty 
years hence will probably be a conspicuous feature in every 
large city in North America. 
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It is a gigantic yet elegant building, in the busiest part of 
the city. On the ground floor is the public dining-room, 
which is open to ladies and gentlemen alike, special dining- 
rooms being provided for those ladies who desire greater se- 
clusion. A large revenue is thus secured to the Hotel, the 
air of recluseness is avoided, and employment is given to many 
girls as waitresses and cooks. This work, together with the 
housework, has been organized into a training-school for do- 
mestic service, under a superintendent who gives her whole 
time to it. An untrained girl is given only one kind of work 
to do until she knows it perfectly, when she is advanced to 
the next. Thus in the course of some six months, with natural 
aptitude, she becomes a perfect cook, waitress, laundress, and 
chambermaid. The housekeepers all over the city are in 
ecstasy over this domestic-service training-school, for it has 
solved a problem which was their despair. And where else 
could that problem have been solved but in an establishment 
large enough to concentrate in itself an amount of such work 
sufficient for graduated training and at the same time remu- 
nerative? The pupils of this school have a parlor of their own, 
where employers become acquainted with them, so that when 
a lady needs help, she has at once a dozen suitable names on 
her list. Girls in domestic service invariably spend their free 
time at the Hotel, where they find entertainment and a host 
of friends. Thus their main grievance, the lack of congenial 
company and of facilities to meet friends, has vanished. If 
they lose their places, they can stay without anxiety at the 
Hotel, which serves as a clearing-house where employer and 
employee find each other with the least trouble. By associa- 
tion and discussion their mutual rights and duties have devel- 
oped out of chaos into a well-defined code, to which employers 
find it prudent to conform, thus removing another grievance. 

One naturally thinks of housework first, because that is the 
burning question. Training is also given in dressmaking, 
millinery, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, retouching 
of photographs, typesetting, ete. Employers generally want 
none but experts, so that the untrained, even with the best 
natural gifts, have little chance of finding employment in 
skilled labor; and their chance of acquiring skill rapidly 
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vanishes as their teens recede into the past. The Hotel has 
laid the axe to the root by offering to every woman a chance 
to become thoroughly skilled not only in one kind of work, 
but in several. This again would not have been possible had 
the building been smaller. 

But it must not be imagined that the Hotel is nothing but 
a great workshop. By far the larger part is occupied by 
women in good positions—clerks, writers, artists, and women 
of leisure, some of them of considerable wealth. It is precisely 
the presence of these in large numbers that creates the demand 
for so much work and thus benefits their less-favored sisters, 
while at the same time it confers on the Hotel a quality 
which is perhaps the most essential of all: it makes it 
fashionable, so that everyone is anxious to go there. Life, 
you. know, is worth twice as much when you live under the 
same roof with the créme de la creme. To the society ladies 
the Hotel serves as a convenient rendezvous, where they may 
exchange their social “duties,” so that the “Social Clearing- 
House” for which Charlotte Perkins Stetson sighed has 
become a reality. To ladies travelling the Hotel is an invalu- 
able convenience. The girls of the whole city are from child- 
hood affiliated with it in a vast confederation, and turn to it 
as their Guardian Power in difficulties. Of course in so large 
a building there is plenty of room for birds of a feather to 
flock together, so that the different social grades need not 
associate. But the spirit of culture pervading the place soon 
infects the gifted ones among the humbler ranks. They first 
develop into “young persons,” as Sir Walter Besant would 
say, then graduate as “young ladies.” Presently they are 
invited to this select gathering or that, till the blissful convic- 
tion is forced on them that they are welcome everywhere. 

In a certain sense the Hotel ought really to be called a 
college. There is the same wide range of refined and con- 
genial companions and friends, the same restful feeling of 
having enlightened and sincere counsellors always at hand, 
the same delightful consciousness of steady increase in intel- 
lectual possessions, the same brightness and buoyancy im- 
parted by mental gymnastics. A number of inquiring and 
ambitious minds having been gathered under one roof, where 
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facilities for study are unusually great, and many teachers 
being among the visitors, it is natural that regular classes 
should be arranged. Special tables are provided in the din- 
ing-room for those desiring to converse in foreign languages. 
One large and several smaller halls, each provided with a 
stage, are in daily use, and develop fine elocutionists and 
actresses. The dancing-school is a rich and ever-bubbling 
source of grace and gayety. In fact, while people elsewhere 
have to pay high prices for instruction and amusement, the 
inmates of the Hotel get them for nothing, because they are 
furnished with the means to instruct and amuse each other. 
Having all these facilities under one roof, they can afford to 
take advantage of them, which they could not if they lived 
scattered over the city. For physical culture, the aid of gym- 
nasium, swimming-school, and Russian and Turkish baths 
may be invoked. 

The reference to the dancing-school brings to mind one 
feature in which the Hotel differs from a girls’ college: it 
facilitates, instead of restricts, meetings between young men 
and women. Not only is the main dining-room open to ladies 
and gentlemen alike, but several of the clubs, literary, scien- 
tific, linguistic, dramatic, musical, dancing, admit gentlemen, 
and these of course have the privilege of library, reading- 
room, study-room, and certain parlors, for which they cheer- 
fully pay. They are themselves organized into a general club, 
with a very active membership committee, whose duty it is 
to see that none but gentlemen are admitted. And even these 
elect are slowly but surely perfected by woman’s influence, 
“flower-soft and conquering.” Induced by many attractions 
to spend most of their free time at the Hotel, where of course 
they have to “put their best foot forward,” they finally forget 
that they have another foot. Ungentlemanly proclivities 
become atrophied for want of exercise. These visitors grow 
remarkably economical, striving, in fear and trembling, to 
provide homes to which their princesses may not disdain to 
descend from their palace. The money which used to vanish 
in whiskey, beer, and smoke, now flows in a steady stream into 
the Hotel savings bank. Abashed to find themselves deficient 
in culture, they consult one of the visiting professors, who, 
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after feeling their intellectual pulse, prescribes an appropriate 
diet of studies. It does not take them long to discover that 
study, under such circumstances, is one of the most delightful 
of recreations. Thus the Hotel, offering library, lecture-hall, 
social amenities, and other advantages in the same building 
where meals are taken, thereby affording the greatest possible 
economy of time, gradually becomes the focus of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, a potent engine for “the debru- 
talization of man.” 

We are told sometimes that our age has no ideals. No 
doubt the ideals of the past are fast dissolving, but a new one 
seems to be taking shape, fairer perhaps, and more rational, 
than all. It was never better symbolized, perhaps, than in 
the scene described by Charles Kingsley in “The Heroes, or 
Greek Fairy Tales,” where Athene appears to Perseus, bid- 
ding him go and slay the Gorgon. Among the agencies tend- 
ing to realize this ideal relation between man and woman, the 
Women’s Hotel occupies a place of constantly growing im- 
portance. Everyone who by its influence has been made to 
appreciate high conduct necessarily becomes a slayer of Gor- 
gons—an antagonist of base conduct. For this eternal battle 
for good and right the Hotel is a strategic point of first im- 
portance. Its lecture-hall, located at a central point, with 
ample library and other conveniences under the same roof, 
with an audience ready-made always at hand, has organized 
the progressive forces by giving them “a local habitation and 
a name,” and, what is perhaps not less important, financial 
power. And it would be hard to imagine how they could 
have been better organized than on the basis of three good 
meals. The greatest obstacle to organization is the universal 


e 


lack of time. But everyone has to take time to eat; and thus 
the place where meals are most enjoyable to a large number of 
people is best fitted to be the centre of organization. Thus 
the sting is gradually taken out of Arnold Toynbee’s com- 
plaint: 

Everyone is organized, from licensed victuallers to priests of the 


Roman Catholic Church. The men of wide thought and sympathies alone 
are scattered and helpless. 


About ten miles from the city, by the water’s edge, the 
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Hotel has its farm, with spacious villa, playground, orchards, 
fields, plenty of boats, and a sandy beach for bathing, where 
the tired city-dwellers may find recuperation in play, in horse- 
back-riding, or in light and pleasant work, amid refined and 
joyous surroundings, in close communion with that best of 
teachers, nature. The farmer lads and lasses are admitted to 
the house and grounds, and to them the library and evening 
entertainments and the conversations are a veritable godsend. 
Botany and zodlogy open an undreamt-of realm of pleasure. 

Such in brief is the Women’s Hotel, toward which the ex- 
isting Homes seem to tend. It would be difficult to imagine 
an agency more effective in realizing the ideal with which we 
started out: to make woman’s life so pleasant that she can not 
make it pleasanter by marrying, unless she marries for love. 
Now, going back to the question at the end of our first para- 
graph, we may invoke the weighty authority of Grant Allen, 
who has shown that, as the improvement of human nature has 
been largely due to love marriages in the past, so the acceler- 
ated improvement which we all sigh for will come when there 
are none but love marriages. And if Fichte is right in say- 
ing, “Es gibt nur ein Glick auf der Erde, das Gliick der 
Liebe,” there will certainly be no truer friends of humanity 
than the builders of institutions which will tend to hasten the 
advent of that time. 

“A vision!” will be the verdict of those whose minds are per- 
petually made up to condemn as visionary whatever they fail 
to understand or are too indifferent to examine. To them this 
paper is not addressed. It is addressed to those who know 
something about the subject, and who, while fully realizing 
the force of the many objections that may be raised, are also 
willing to find out the answers, and, above all, to appreciate 
the fact that there exist some fifty self-supporting institu- 
tions of this nature, containing, in embryo or more or less de- 
veloped, all the features described. It is difficult to see why 
these might not be enlarged till they meet the entire demand. 
Why should one of the largest, the Margaret Louisa Home of 
New York, be obliged, for want of space, to turn away two 
out of every three applicants? Why should the excellent 
institution at Denver be obliged to print the following lines: 
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Many persons have been turned away from our doors because it was 
an absolute impossibility to give them even cots. . . . Sometimes 
twenty or thirty were turned away during the week. . . . How much 
more could we do if we only had more room, or if the rooms we have 
were less shabby and unattractive. . . . Its crowded condition, under 
such unfavorable circumstances, proves the tremendous need of its 
existence. 


In any case, the experimental stage having been passed, 
new Homes ought not to be made to struggle through penury 
and shabbiness to gentility, as most of their predecessors had 
to do, constantly exposed to the risk of failure. They ought 
to be begun, if possible, on such a scale as to make them 
self-supporting at once, and thus never arouse the suspicion 
> It is pleasant to read that the 
movement out of which has grown the grand institution 


that they are “charities.’ 


in Philadelphia was first broached in December, 1870, and 
that in the following June “the house was opened free 
of debt, was soon filled with forty happy girls, and was 
self-supporting.” By thus starting on an adequate and eco- 
nomically healthy scale, another very important advantage is 
secured—greater publicity— of which more anon. 

Since the basis of these institutions is codperation, their suc- 
cess naturally suggests the establishment of larger ones, co- 
operative even in origin. Two interesting movements in this 
direction are in progress in New York. 

The first is the Woman’s Apartment House Association, of 
whith Miss Janet C. Lewis is the secretary and the moving 
spirit. It proposes to erect a ten-story building containing 
small apartments, suites, and single rooms, also studios, a res- 
taurant, club-rooms, together with Russian, Roman, and 
Turkish baths. Its object is to accommodate the large num- 
ber of educated self-supporting women in New York, as well 
as the many young women who come to the city to study. 
More applications have already been filed than the house will 
be able to accommodate. From the fact that this is a strictly 
business enterprise, primarily intended for women with fair 
incomes, it must not be inferred that its promoters gave no 
thought to a more needy class. Recognizing, however, that 
gentility is the prime requisite, the lack of which would 
cause the house to be shunned by those who could best make it 
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a success, they deem it wise to wait until it is firmly estab- 
lished and the lines of further growth are clearly indicated, 
before trying to include those who would bask in the sun- 
shine of gentility rather than diffuse it. There is admirable 
prudence in this attitude. Before you can move the world, 
you must have a place where to stand. Whatever other qual- 
ities may be requisite in such an institution, the first thing to 
make sure of is that those for whom it is intended will go 
there. Evidently stock subscriptions would be far preferable 
to donations, and if it can be demonstrated that such stock can 
be kept even slightly above par, it will be the greatest impulse 
the movement has yet received. In brief, this business enter- 
prise is guided by a truly scientific and enlightened philan- 
thropy, and in furthering it benevolent people may do far 
more real good than in making donations to many “charities.” 

The second enterprise is that of Miss Alice L. Woodbridge, 
secretary of the Working Women’s Society. She hopes to 
establish a codperative home for working women, beginning 
with domestic servants, who, when out of employment, are 
often forced to spend their meagre savings for wretched ac- 
commodations in tenement houses, where four or five some- 
times occupy one little room. 


The work of the Home will be done exclusively by the inmates, and 
the expenses shared. One member of the club will give one month in 
service in the kitchen, and each girl will take care of her own sleeping- 
apartment, while each in turn will serve as waitress, etc. Our object is 
not to reduce the living expenses of the workers, but to give them clean 
accommodations and wholesome food for the same amount that they now 
spend in unwholesome tenements. There will be no rules save such as 
will ensure perfect sanitation and temperance. Each girl will be provided 
with a latch-key and be permitted to receive her friends at reasonable 
hours. Of course the home will be non-sectarian. 


It will be exceedingly interesting to observe whether Mr. 
D. O. Mills’s Men’s Lodging House will yield the profit that he 
expects. If it does, the success of both the enterprises just 
described, when once started, seems reasonably assured. Mr. 
Mills’s success will, of course, encourage imitators, and thus 
make even the start easier. For one person willing to make 
a donation, a hundred will be glad to contribute to a business 
enterprise, even if the returns are but trifling. Thus a very 
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important element of usefulness will be added to Mr. Mills’s 
enterprise, for it goes without saying that women need such 
an institution ten times more than men. 

But the more one thinks of the difficulties of starting, the 
more does it seem likely that the main growth of the move- 
ment for a good while to come will be due to endowments of 
existing institutions. To this end every effort should be made 
to give publicity to the work already accomplished. The 
amount of money available for endowments (as proved by the 
monthly record of donations and bequests in the Charities Re- 
view) is surprisingly large, showing that many wealthy people 
agree more or less with Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s doctrine, that 
“surplus wealth is a sacred trust to be administered during life 
by its possessor for the best good of his fellow men.” But to 
find out what is the best good of one’s fellow men is perhaps 
the hardest of problems. In trying to solve it, the lifelong 
labor of many keen minds has built up a vast and subtle sci- 
ence, sociology. Let us hear what a specialist in that science 
has to say on the present subject. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, in 
the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (1884), speaks of girls’ Boarding Homes as 
follows: 

If the people of wealth, in making provision for the distribution of 
that wealth by will, could be impressed with a knowledge of the amount 
of happiness they would bring to deserving people, by remembering the 
generally weak institutions which are fighting bad conditions, they 
would, we feel certain, liberally endow such institutions, or provide the 
means for the establishment of new ones upon better and broader plans. 
It may be that the time has come when, instead of leaving great sums 
to educational institutions, money can be made to tell more for the 
practical Christianity of the age by so placing it as to help relieve those 
who are obliged to make the contest of life with the barely elementary 
education furnished by the lowest grades of schools, the necessity of pro- 


viding for their own support too often obliging them to forsake the 
school for the shop. 


If these institutions, as predicted in a preceding paragraph, 
eventually become the foci of the University Extension move- 
ment, owing to the concentration of facilities and the econ- 
omy of time which they would afford, and if they are led by 
their very nature to take up the practical study of the long- 
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neglected science of conduct, as has been suggested, it is evi- 
dent that donations made to them, instead of being lost to the 
cause of education, will be doubly gained. 

Finally, those who desire to aid in allaying the class hatred 
which so many factors tend to embitter, can hardly find a 
better means than in endowing institutions which promise the 
most favorable answer to the question which, to the working- 
man, is the most anxious of all: “What will become of my 
daughters?” 

Such are the considerations which, it is hoped, may impress 
some readers with the conviction that these institutions de- 
serve the foremost place in the abovenamed record of dona- 
tions and bequests, from which they are now painfully absent. 
But to secure endowments—it can not be too often repeated— 
three things are needed: first, publicity, second, publicity, 
third, publicity. Hitherto this has been strangely lacking. 
Except in local daily papers, the Homes are hardly ever spoken 
of in the press. And yet the theme is one which a skilful pen 
could readily develop into the choicest ornament of a popular 
magazine. 

Long homilies might be written on the old text: “Doe ye 
Nexte Thynge!” Every thinking mind must be grateful to 
Herbert Spencer for that highest flight of human thought, 
the chapter “Conciliation” in “The Data of Ethics,” where he 
shows what nature intends to do with us. As we stand with 
impatient feet before the ascent to life’s perfection, we must 
try our best to peer through the mists as far ahead as possible 
to find out what awaits us on the distant upper heights, so that 
our course thither may not be more random or circuitous than 
we can help; to make sure that our activity shall not, in 
the sum total of nature’s work, be affected with the minus 
sign. But when we have thus oriented ourselves and wish to 
make an actual advance toward the goal set for us by nature, 
there remains but one thing to do: to look close around us, 
among the present elements of society, both good and bad, for 
the safest and most advantageous footing for our nezt step. 

Of all the next steps in sight, none seems safer or more di- 
rectly in line with the teachings of evolution than the ampler 
endowment of the institutions here described. 
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BY GRACE ADA BROWN. 


EAD and heart are on fire! God is asleep,—or is he 

H dead, and the whole world one grave? I must speak; 

I have something to say for the sweet, dumb lips under 

the sheet there,—the sheet that never stirs—O God! never 
stirs with a breath. 

I am a woman, poor and with no knowledge of books except 
what I have gained by years of companionship with the 
bright, acquiring mind that once gave life and light to the 
little form now lying so quiet, so awfully quiet! under the 
sheet,—a woman poor and uniearned, but an American 
woman, with an ancestry of American men and women ever 
faithful and loyal to God and country—the God who has for- 
gotten their children, and the country which has no room for 
them. 

“The American woman is a goddess enthroned on an Olym- 
pus of the reverence and affection of her countrymen,” de- 
clares the orator whose words come to my ears from the public 
square this Independence Day. A sorry goddess I should 
make, and thousands like me, with frame more gaunt and 
eyes more wild than the terrible wolf ever at our heels. Such 
material does excellently well in the making of fates and 
furies, as France once learned, but is scarcely fit for Olympian 
goddesses. 

For days, so near has been this prowling wolf, this new 
species in the fauna of happy America, that we have grown 
faint from the fire of his fetid breath and the frightful 
eraunch of his blood-dripping fangs. More than once we 
have felt the grip of those fangs that bite through flesh and 
spirit; for is he not the one of whom we have been warned, 
who kills not the body alone? 

Years ago, in our little cottage home among the birds and 
flowers, could be heard at times the faint howls of this wolf, 


but so far away that it came to our ears like a strain of pa- 
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thetic music; though it left in the hearts of our elders a little 
ache that would only cease with the heartthrobs. We have 
always been poor, but, oh, so proud and independent! and the 
one under the sheet there, the proudest, most independent, of 
all, with a merry, cheery word for the darkest hour, and a 
kindling face ever turned to the light. We are weak now, 
and old before our time; and the struggles are so many that 
we fear the fierce thrusts of their fists and heels even more 
than we do the fangs of the pursuing wolf. 

Ah, those who guard the golden apples have so many eyes 
to see every opportunity, and so many hands to grasp the 
fruit, that nothing is left for us, but to die! My quiet dar- 
ling! Thank God—it is so natural to thank God, though he 
may be asleep or dead—that you are quiet at last. The soil 
of poverty was all unsuited to so sensitive a plant. A kind 
word, an encouraging smile, would lure forth its sweetest 
blessings, but trouble, coldness, and unkindness would wither 
it to the ground. 

Well, to my story. Long and severe illness came. The 
little money, hardly earned and saved, dwindled dollar by 
dollar. Then came death. The white head of our honest, 
hard-working father for the first time in many years lay on 
the pillow with no thought or care for the morrow. The poor 
are never quite friendless; they have one friend—Death! 
And yet even his visits are dreaded; it costs so much to be 
ill and to die! 

After this, gathering up our little all, we drifted to a great 
city. Where there are so many demands, one can surely get 
something to do. And we shall not be particular; we will do 
anything. But thousands of others also are not particular. 

Morning after morning the one under the sheet there would 
go forth in answer to some advertisement, and come back 
with slower step, sadder eyes, and a more care-lined face. No 
matter how early she might leave home, scores would be 
there before her, scores as needy as herself. 

I recollect that one advertisement asked for a reader to an 
old man. The servant who opened the door to her timid ring 
said reproachfully, “Fifty are here already.” Yes, the hall 
was filled, and the bell was constantly announcing new ar 
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rivals. Four or five hours did these women, young, middle- 
aged, and old, wait for an interview with the advertiser. Sep- 
arately they were questioned and dismissed with the request 
that each would send a sample of her penmanship by the next 
mail. Of course it did not once occur to the rich woman that 
had she furnished a sheet of paper and pen and ink this could 
have been done at once, saving to those with whom every 
cent counts, material and postage as well as trouble. And 
what was the position for which so many were striving? It 
was to fill during the day the place of chambermaid and par- 
lor-maid, and in the evening, from nine to eleven, that of 
reader and accountant to an old gentleman. And the wages? 
Four dollars a week! Of course but one could get this posi- 
tion, and the sleeper under the sheet there was not that one. 

What did we not try? The Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s Exchange, and all the various helps to 
provide work for the poor. Our tale was heard. Such a com- 
mon tale!—one of thousands; and we left our names in case 
we should be needed, but with no results. There were too 
many of us. How will it be in the other life?—if there be 
another life. We used to talk of this in the twilight as 
dreary as our hopes, and wonder if the other life also was 
not a monopoly of the rich. In this awful struggle for 
breath, breath alone, shall we not drop, with all our other 
treasures—youth, and hope, and faith—the pearl of eternal 
life also? 

Is there not a legend somewhere of an Indian child for- 
saken and cast among wolves in helpless infancy, who grew 
up a wolf and not a human? Will it be the same with us? 





And, after all, what does it matter—eternal life or eternal 
sleep? Place them before the fainting, panting fleers before 
the wolf, and which will seem more like heaven to them? 

I am ignorant, and cannot put into words my thoughts. 
Oh, if I could they would drip blood with the agony of ear- 
nestness; and the thunder of their emphasis would shake the 
earth and disturb the serenity of the very angels in heaven. 

As we scanned the “wants” in the daily papers with eyes 
dim from anxious sleeplessness, we would see accounts of 
twenty thousand dollars spent for the flower decorations of 
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a certain rich man’s ball, and of a lady picking into bits two- 
dollar rosebuds in a careless chat with some acquaintance. 

My darling under the sheet there knew just what to say and 
how to say it. Once she had been full of faith in God and 
her fellow man, and we used to laugh at the fervor of her 
patriotism; but the hot breath of the wolf had shrivelled to 
death her happy faith, and all the sweet music of her life had 
been hushed in an agonized listening for the nearing, ever- 
nearing how] of the terrible beast. 

To my story again. We could get nothing to do in the 
great city. At the labor bureaus it was hinted that our ap- 
pearances were against us. We were too delicate and refined 
in looks and manners. A diet of crackers and water might 
account for the one, and maybe generations of independent- 
thinking ancestry were responsible for the other. 

Again in the twilight we looked into each other’s eyes and 
asked, ““What is to be done?” 

“Oh,” said my sister, “if among all the discoveries of sci- 
ence were one to cause the body to disappear with the vanish- 
ing of breath! The very thought of the coroner’s inquest and 
the press comments upon a body found bereft of life is shock- 
ing. Ah, the beauty of Christian civilization! It shuts out 
from you every chance of life, and then calls it a crime for 
you to die except by the lingering, torturing method which 
they miscall nature’s. And does it not all seem a bitter jest, 
to struggle and worry night and day, to keep a life not desired 
within the body, and to stay in a world that has no use and 
no place for you?” 

Then at sight of my worn, uneasy face, she smiled stoutly 
and declared in her old cheery way that the world was wide, 
and that if no place could be found in the East, why there was 
the broad West, and we had still enough to take us there. 
“Let’s go.” 

We went West, but, ah! the wolf of the prairie is no less 
relentless and even more swift than he of the mountain or 
the shore. In the West as in the East you find kings walking 
with haughty strides among the mighty Babylons which they 
have built. In the West as in the East, at the feet of these 
autocrats are prostrated the poor, murmuring praise and 
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thanksgiving for the hard-earned permission to live, or is it 
not daily dying? 

The day before Independence Day we had a long and quiet 
talk, and when at its close she put her arm about my neck, 
with a long, long kiss, I understood it all. But I could say 
no word of hope, utter no protest against what was in her 
mind. 

“Do not come to my bed till late, will you, dear sister?” 
she whispered. 

“No, darling,” I answered; “nothing shall disturb you.” 

All night I sat watching the beautiful stars, so bright, so 
far, not moving at the soft stirs in the next room—now so 
still—nor at the sounds incident to the morning of Independ- 
ence Day. 

Not till the sun was shining broadly down on the Stars and 
Stripes flaunting far and wide, and the snap and sizzle and 
burst of fire-cracker and torpedo, mingling with the gleeful 
shout of children, filled the air, and people in festive gar- 
ments were gathered to listen to the popular orator of the 
day, did I go to my last, my only friend. 

The dear face of abiding calm, of restful triumph, was 
turned toward me, but not in greeting. She had gone beyond 
the fangs of the wolf. 

I have myself prepared her for the shelter never disturbed 
by the landlord’s knock, and now I am seated to rest and to 
think. Ah, dear human Christ! friend of Martha and Mary, 
toiler at the carpenter’s bench, I need thee now! 

I said I must speak for the silent lips under the sheet, but 
what can I say? My story is so old! and as common as human 
misery. 

Ah! my only friend, you were always quick of thought and 
speech; I place in your hand my cause—the cause of millions. 
Should you find a God,—not dead, not even asleep, but ever- 
living and ever-watchful,—tell Him your story, our story, the 
story of helpless millions. Mayhap He will understand it all. 
From His height will He not see the great hollow image 
called Society, from its head of gold to its feet of crumbling 
clay, waiting, ay, waiting—for what? For the crushing Stone 
hewn without hands? 
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And now the Declaration of the “unalienable rights of man 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” has been read, 
and the words of the eloquent orator come to my ears. 

“Behold,” he says, in ringing tones, incited to greater ear- 
nestness by the cheers of his hearers, “our magnificent coun- 
try, sovereign of nations, with her throne like that of the Eter- 
nal One, towering above the crystal seas! With warp of steam 
and woof of lightning the Fates of Industry have woven her 
royal robes. Her sons and daughters are kings and queens 
in courtly grace and glittering pomp.” 

Hush! Did the pale lips under the sheet say anything? 

No, oh no! They are silent. 

Who speaks? 


Community of Shakers, 
Mount Lebanon, N. Y. 











THE EDITOR’S EVENING. 
THE ASCENDENCY OF KIPLING. 


HE poetical ascendency of Rudyard Kipling cannot be 
ii doubted. It is no longer a question of fact, but only 
a question of interpretation. His success is phenom- 
enal; his fame, as we believe, will remain an enduring part 
of the glory of English letters. Two of his recent poems show 
him at his highest flight; but there is no suggestion that his 
wing will weaken or his eye be dimmed in the face of the sun. 
The poems to which I refer are “Pharaoh and the Sergeant” 
and “The Feet of the Young Men.” I have been deeply im- 
pressed with these productions, and I can but regard them as 
the strongest and best work of the century’s close. 

What is the secret of Mr. Kipling’s power? It seems to 
consist of three elements, each of which is so strongly de- 
veloped as to give its possessor a full claim to literary preémi- 
nence. These are: wide range of information, power of con- 
densation, and cogency of expression. I venture the opinion 
that in each of these particulars Mr. Kipling is the foremost 
writer of his times. 

In such a poem as “The Feet of the Young Men,” the 
reader can but be impressed with the vast extent and variety 
of Kipling’s knowledge. There is hardly a kind of scenery 
in the world which is not included in the tremendous pano- 
rama of this poem. Each section of it carries us into some 
new land, far, far away, and opens to us a scene so pictur- 
esque and vivid that we seem to have been whirled in an in- 
stant from zone to zone. Now it is the polar region, and now 
it is the tropics; now it is the mountain, and now it is the 
jungle; now it is the deep recesses of the moaning forest, and 
now it is the river bank of distant island with its fringe of 
bamboo, and its smoking volcano in the horizon. 

So, also, of the animals hunted by the Young Men. Every 
creature, from the rhinoceros to the rabbit, from the bear to 


the beaver, from the tiger to the tortoise, from the lemur to 
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the lizard, is included in this procession which the Ked Gods 
devote to the hunter’s desire. In like manner every type of 
man is introduced. Now it is the hunter, and now the fisher- 
man; now the Indian trapper, and now the English adven- 
turer going forth to combat with the caribou on the moun- 
tains or the tiger in his lair; now the white man, now the yel- 
low man, and now the black man, but always with a fidelity of 
character not surpassed in any other production of the age. 

Kipling’s power of condensing much into little is the pre- 
eminent quality of his poetry. This is strongly exemplified 
in “Pharaoh and the Sergeant.” In this poem there is a reve- 
lation of enough history to fill a volume. I am not sure that if 
all the minor suggestions of this brief song were followed out 
and well developed in prose narrative, it would not fill three 
volumes or a library. It might be difficult to find any aspect 
of Egyptian history, ancient or modern, which is not here 
sketched with Kipling’s lightning strokes. The very phrases 
are big with chapters. Note the juxtaposition of characters 
in the title. Think of Pharaoh till you realize who he is, and 
of Sergeant Whatisname until you know him. Note the 
powerful impersonation. This Pharaoh has more in him 
than has any other character with whom I am acquainted. 
He has everything in him from Menes to the Mahdi. 
Pharaoh is six thousand years old at least, and he is all here. 
In his blouse are included the historical folios of sixty cen- 
turies. And in the blouse of Sergeant Whatisname are the 
whole history and tradition of the Anglo-Saxon race. Under 
Pharaoh’s belt are twenty-six Ptolemys, and under the Ser- 
geant’s, a hundred sea kings and all the sovereigns of Eng- 
land. The juxtaposition of the two characters surpasses the 
invention of historical genius; it is an inspiration. 

The vividness of this two-page drama is as great as its con- 
densation is marvellous. . Such a result could not be effected 
without the highest dramatical power. Here description and 
action are wrought together; the epic is revealed in a word. 

Said England unto Pharaoh, “I must make a man of you.” 

The most powerful nation of Christendom addresses a char- 
acter which stands for the most powerful nation of antiquity. 
What is the address? “I must make a man of you!” No 
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nation could undertake a more serious task. To make a man 
is a work which has confounded all other men and perplexed 
God. England undertakes the task without flinching. And 
the subject which she selects is who? Is what? According 
to Kipling “mud”—mere mud of the Nile bottoms. And 
what is it, besides making a man out of this Nile mud, that 
England undertakes? She will not only make a man, but 
she will make one who will— 
Stand upon his feet and play the game. 

He is to be not merely Homo sapiens, but Homo bifur- 
cans perpendicularis. He is not only to stand up, but to 
“play the game.” What game? The whole game of civili- 
zation. In this game, which England will teach Pharaoh 
how to play, are all the arts and industries, all the institutions, 
all the religion and politics, all the steamships and railways 
and stock exchanges of mankind. In this game are included 
everything from Windsor Castle and the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street to the miner’s hut in Wales, and the British fish- 
ing smack in the South Bay of New Zealand. 

We might go through this poem from beginning to end, 
and note in almost every verse and every phrase the packing 
together in the space of a gun-cap of historical facts and prin- 
ciples as if under the pressure of five hundred atmospheres. 
Take for example the description of the conditions under 
which Pharaoh was converted from mud to manhood: 


There was heat and dust and coolie work and sun, 
There were vipers, flies, and sandstorms, there was cholera and thirst, 
But Pharaoh done the best he ever done. 


It is not every poet who can take such a liberty as that, 
while compressing into two verses the whole landscape—ma- 
levolence of nature, visitation of disease, and cruelty of man. 

Mr. Kipling’s phraseology is the most graphic and power- 
ful with which we are acquainted. His words have an inde- 
scribable momentum. His audacity leads him to the use of 
language which can only be snatched from the dictionary of 
slang by some son of genius who is able to do it. Kipling 
says that Pharoah shall be taught to— 

Mazim his oppressor as a Christian ought to do. 
In the word “Maxim” is hidden the whole evolution of fire- 
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arms from the old mousquet of the French hawker (mousquet 
means “a falcon’’) to the highest development of the Krag- 
Jérgenssen rifle that will drive its missile through thirty 
inches of oak. Pharaoh is to maxim his oppressor! In Kip- 
ling’s hand the proper noun vaults over among the common 
verbs and dispenses history and Christianity in one volley. 

All through the poem this marvellous use of language, 
freighted with the very essence of things and the live blood of 
thought, bubbles and rushes and flames along the page in cur- 
rents of electrical fire. Kipling can say anything; he can 
force into his expression description and philosophy and 
poetry, until his phrase fairly bursts with the infinite vehe- 
mence behind it. Describing the process by which the name- 
less English drill-master converted Nile mud into a rifleman, 
Kipling says: 

The Sergeant gave the cautions, and he combed old Pharaoh out. 

In the hands of a weakling that would be merely vulgarity, 
but when we perceive Sergeant Whatisname far up in the 
desert, working his unpromising subject by laborious manipu- 
lation into the similitude of a British soldier, what should we 
say but that he combed old Pharaoh out? Further on the 
poet says of the Sergeant that 

He drilled a black man white, . . . he made a mummy fight— 


which is perhaps the most marvellous example of raising the 
dead on record. 

Nor may we fail to observe the tremendous blows which 
Kipling delivers on the policy of Great Britain in the East. 
He drives home with doubled fist into the stupid epigastrium 
of British politics, and if that monster have by this time re- 
covered his breath, it is only by a spasmodic gasp. Of the 
neglect on the part of Great Britain of her heroic defenders 
in the East, Kipling says, 

That is England’s awful way o’ doing business; 
She would serve her God or Gordon just the same; 


For she thinks her Empire still is the Strand and Holborn Hill, 
And she didn’t think o’ Sergeant Whatisname. 


Again he says, 
England used ’em cheap and nasty from the start. 
And finally in the last stanza he says: 
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We are eating dirt in handfuls for to save our daily bread, 
Which we have to buy from those that hate us most, 

And we must not raise the money where the Sergeant raised the dead, 
And it’s wrong and bad and dangerous to boast. 

As to the Sergeant who wrought the marvel of creating 
an army of valiant soldiers out of the dirty degenerate off- 
spring of Copts and Fellahs, England has never cared for him. 
Kipling says: 

He will still continue Sergeant Whatisname— 
Private, Corporal, Colour-Sergeant, and Instructor— 
But the everlasting miracle’s the same! 

It is well worth while for one to travel far, and buy books, 
and study history, and reflect on the nature of things, and ac- 
quaint himself with the social, political, and military condi- 
tions in the East, if for no other purpose than to prepare him- 
self to sit down for a winter’s evening and read and reread 
“Pharaoh and the Sergeant,” with the full assurance that he 
will find it the most powerful and graphic poetical synopsis 
of great things that has perhaps appeared within the memory 
of men now living. 





ECCE HOMO. 


Behold the Man! The cry of Pilate rings 
Forever. In the halls and porch of Time 
The mandate echoes. Every age and clime 

Hears the profound apostrophe. The wings 

Of morning bear it, and the evening swings 
The message in a censer. The sublime 
Cry, Ecce Homo, throbbing like a rhyme, 

Beats and repeats to all earth’s serfs and kings. 


Who is the wondrous Man we shall behold? 
The Christ? The Socrates? Nay, nay, not one— 
But him who does his duty as he can! 
Hindu or Greek, Hebrew or Chaldee old, 
Teuton or Kelt, humanity’s lone son 
Of toil and tears—in him behold the Man! 

















BOOK REVIEW. 


[In this Department of THE ARENA no book will be reviewed which is not regarded as a 
real addition to literature.) 


A CARTOONIST OF DEMOCRACY.* 


The ancient Egyptians were quick and capable in caricature. 
I recall one instance in which the effects of too much wine are 
most grotesquely delineated in the sculptures. It is, perhaps, 
a good thing that only a little of human wit has been done into 
granite; granite is so serious. 

The shrewd Greeks took to caricature as a natural vent for 
their vitriolic jocularity. They laughed at everything, and 
spared nothing. The Greek caricaturist did not hesitate to 
make Zeus as ridiculous as possible. Man or god was all the 
same to the libellous hilarity of the Hellenic satirist. The 
merciless stylus of Aristophanes was not sharper than the sacri- 
legious pencil of him who pictured Homer as an old woman, 
and Socrates as a satyr. 

The clumsy Romans also essayed the grotesque in art; but 
the sluggish temperament of the race did not consist with visi- 
ble humor. I dare say that the monks of the Middle Ages 
amused themselves between prayers with sundry bits of theologi- 
cal malice done into pictures which are now happily lost to the 
world. Generally, however, pictorial wit has flourished only 
where a certain democracy has prevailed among men, giving 
them liberty to make fun of each other without dread of any 
punishment more severe than being ridiculed in turn. 

For the last century caricature has flourished among the 
English-speaking races. The Germans and the French have 
greatly affected this species of humorous revenge. An inter- 
esting volume was published a few years since, made up exclu- 
sively of the satirical pictures which were produced at the ex- 
pense of the Emperor Louis Napoleon and his government. In 
America there has been since the Civil War an extraordinary 
development of this kind of art. It has been found available 
as an argumentum ad oculum. The cartoon has become the 
most fatal shaft shot from the merciless bow of politics. 

Among our American caricaturists of the present day, Homer 








*** Cartoons.” By Homer C. Davenport. With an Introduction by Hon. John J. 
Ingalls. Large folio, pp. 100. New Yurk, The De Witt Publishing House. 1898. 
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C. Davenport has achieved a sudden and well-merited fame. 
We doubt whether any other pencil in America is more effective 
than his. His work has the happy combination of perfection 
as an artistic result and of a strong conviction on the questions 
of the day. Mr. Davenport has just offered a folio volume of 
his cartoons, and it is this work which calls for a word of favor- 
able criticism. Davenport’s book contains one hundred of his 
choicest recent plates. They are nearly all on political themes. 
The tendencies and particular actions and policies of the domi- 
nant party in American public life have furnished the subjects 
of these cartoons, which, we may say in a word, are, according 
to our opinion, the best that have been done in their line since 
the decadence of Thomas Nast. Indeed, we are not sure that 
Davenport does not surpass his predecessor. There is this dif- 
ference between the two: that Davenport is always thoroughly 
American in his spirit dnd manner of treatment, while Nast did 
not always strike home on the true lines of ournational intent. 

Davenport’s work is peculiar in many respects. His pencil 
perhaps lacks the ferocity of Nast’s. There is a certain gentle- 
ness in Davenport’s pieces which sometimes extends so far that 
the victims may almost join in the laugh; but let no man think 
that these pieces do not bite. 

Mr. Davenport designates his book simply as “Cartoons.” He 
tells us that most of them have been reproduced from his work 
done for the New York Journal. It was this publication that 
first brought Mr. Davenport to a full appreciation by the pub- 
lic. The book he dedicates to his father—this in a picture in 
which the son stands by the father, who is lost in curiosity and 
rising merriment over the work which his promising scion has 
put into his hands. The introduction is by ex-Senator John 
J. Ingalls, and is written in his epigrammatic manner. Then 
follow the plates, which explain themselves. The picture and 
the title suffice. He must be blind who cannot see the point. 

Davenport’s work is done with a strong and fearless hand. His 
subjects are invariably conceived in the spirit of truthfulness 
and depicted with the highest artistic ability. ‘'' re is not a 
single picture in the volume which does not strike home to the 
root of the question. The meaning of the cartoons flashes upon 
the observer. The drawing is excellent. The exaggeration is 
immense, but always truthful. It would hardly be possible to 
improve upon the pieces in which he embalms the origin, the 
development, and the philosophy of that baleful aggregation of 
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forces which came into full fruition on the 4th of last March 
under the auspices of the Advance Agent of prosperity. It 
amuses us to revel in the ready wit and profound penetration 
which Mr. Davenport has shown in conceiving and executing 
his work against the whole hypocritical combination. 

The crowning excellence of Davenport as a caricaturist is this, 
that he is with the American people. He has not done a stroke 
which is against the people. He has not a single line in which 
American plutocracy may find anything for which to be grate- 
ful. Davenport is a true democrat; he is a republican in whom 
there is no guile. His pictures invariably convey a profound 
sense of the existing condition in the civil society of the United 
States. The personages whom Davenport has pilloried before 
the world are precisely they who deserve it. They are the ene- 
mies of American liberty, and the enemies of mankind. 

The political bosses are his especial favorites. Whenever he 
sees one of these creatures he sharpens his weapon and pursues 
him to his lair. It does the heart good to see the uses which 
Davenport makes of a few of our conspicuous bright lights. It 
is as good as a college education to see Marcus Aurelius and the 
American Czar and T. C. Platt and their lieutenants transfixed. 
Davenport gives the syndicate and the trust no quarter. His 
pictures constitute an ideographic history of the McKinley ad- 
ministration. There is no mistaking as to which side of the 
question Davenport is on. The parvenu despots of America are, 
in the work under consideration, so pictured as to turn upon 
them the burning scorn of the people. 

The argument in these cartoons is never fallacious. If there 
be anywhere in our political society a bloat who deserves to be 
painted and put in the stocks, we may be sure that Davenport 
will get him. It is this that makes him so great a leader of the 
popular cause. We think that he is doing his work as heartily 
as any other political reformer. I trust that he will not abate 
his zeal. I hope that he will not rest until he has driven the 
enemies of the American Republic into the sea. They are 
indeed a pretty crowd—boodlers, robbers, bosses, cormorants, 
and all the kindred birds of ill omen and bad odor. Davenport 
has already taken the conspicuous sinners of this crowd and has 
nailed them to the wall, where they may be seen of men. If 
this book could be in every home of the country it is not likely 
that the next generation would be so prolific as this generation 
has been in the production of a certain kind of monsters, 








THE ARENA FOR APRIL. 


THE ARENA for April may be anticipated with special interest by 
all who are concerned in the progress of public opinion. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan. 


The opening article, on Foreign Influence in American 
Politics, will be by Hon. William J. Bryan. Everything 
that Mr. Bryan writes and says is eagerly caught by the 
public, and is considered with the profoundest interest. 
The writer has become a historical character whose utter- 
ances carry with them a value and force which can hardly 
be overestimated. By the readers of The Arena Mr. 
Bryan’s article will be hailed with delight. 


Hon. George Fred Williams. 


Under the caption, The Way Upward, Hon. George Fred Williams will 
present a powerful discussion of the methods by which the American 
nation is to emerge from the commercial, industrial, and civil slough oi 
despond into which it has been plunged for the past five years. 
The high abilities, the forceful character, and the pronounced leadership 
of Mr. Williams will give a special interest to his production. 


William fi. Johnson. 

The greatest of themes, that is, the question of survival after death, 
has not been more ably presented in any recent contribution than in the 
article, Immortality: Jts Place in the Thought of To-day, by William H. 
Johnson, of Cambridge, Mass. 


Henry C. Whitney. 


Among the surviving contemporaries of Abraham Lincoln no one is 
better fitted to speak of that immortal character than is Henry C. Whit- 
ney. His subject is Abraham Lincoln: A Study From Life. 


Mary C. Remick. 


Under the caption of The Relation of Art to Morality Mary C. 
Remick, president of the Chicago Woman’s Club, will present an article 
of unusual merit, in which she discusses the conditions which prevailed 
in the three great periods of art development. 


Stinson Jarvis. 


Our able contributor, Stinson Jarvis, will present another of his bril- 
liant papers for April. His contribution will be entitled America, A 


Power. 
Dr. T. A. Bland and Dr. William R. Fisher. 


Under the head of The Medical Trust T. A. Bland, M. D., discusses 
the abuses which the orthodox schools of medicine are accused of creat- 
ing and defending. To this paper William R. Fisher, M. D., replies in a 
counterblast defending the regular school of medicine. 


John Clark Ridpath. 

The Editor’s article in the issue for April will be entitled The Three 
Democrats, in which he will set forth his views respecting the historical 
characters of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and Willian J. Bryan. 

Genevieve Thorndike Clark. 

The fiction of this issue is by Genevieve Thorndike Clark. The story 
is a psychical study dealing with the materialism «f a physician and con- 
sidering the danger of allowing the subjective miad to dominate in the 
practical affairs of life. 
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